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HE House of Commons, and for that matter the 
House of Lords too, have been chiefly occupied 
during the last week with Uganda and the railway which 
is to run from Mombasa through the maleficent coast- 
belt towards that distant bourne. Last week the subject 
came up in the House of Lords. The Government 
refused to debate it, saying that they were going to make 
a statement on the subject in the House of Commons 
this week. When the Conservatives pressed the 
point, asserting that they would rather hear Lord 
Rosebery than read the words of the Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, Lord Rosebery reproved his critics 
with the remark that there was a leader in the House 
of Commons; it was presumed, accordingly, that Sir 
W. V. Harcourt was to make the statement. 


This little speech of Lord Rosebery excited intense 
interest in the Lower House. Every one remembered 
that Sir W. V. Harcourt had attacked the scheme 
for taking over Uganda and for constructing a rail- 
way in the most violent terms. Was he now going to 
eat his own words at Lord Rosebery’s dictation? The 


excitement rose several degrees when it was announced. 


that a Cabinet Council was called for Monday last, and 
when it became known that this Council had sepa- 
rated without coming to any decision, and was again to 
meet on Tuesday, the heat of interest could only be 
cooled by animated conferences and long drinks on the 
Terrace. 


Conjecture has it that in spite of all arguments and 
pleadings Sir W. V. Harcourt absolutely refused to taste 
the leek. Sir Edward Grey might do it, if Lord Rose- 
bery and the rest wanted him to, but as for the scion of 
the Plantagenets, he remained a convinced opponent of 
the whole scheme. This dispute has not tended to draw 
closer the bonds of brotherly love that at present unite 
the Cabinet. As we show in another column, this 
question of Uganda has been a stumbling-block to the 
Liberals ever since it was mooted three yearsago. The 
only man among them who has gained by it, is the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who merits a more 
particular description than he has yet received at our 
hands. 


Sir Edward Grey first made himself known to the 
House of Commons as an advanced Radical, but since 
he took office in 1892 he has steadily grown in prudence, 
till now it is commonly said that he is considerably 
more cautious at thirty-three than ever his grand- 
father was. As some men develop attacking powers 
in the House, so Sir Edward Grey has developed 
extraordinary defensive powers. He may know nothing 
of a subject, but no question can take him at a disad- 


least, victorious. 


Itis rumoured that Sir Edward Grey will not stand for 
Parliament at the next General Election. It is under- 
stood that he is not very well off, and he is of the stuff of 
which the best Colonial Governors are made. . He may 
leave politics for a time, but he is certain, we think, to 
come back to them. He is the only man in the present 
Government in whose loyalty Lord Rosebery has con- 
fidence, and Mr. Asquith is said to admire his talents. 
But he will never go far as an independent politician ; 
caution is not the quality that makes one beloved of the 


populace. 


We have mentioned Mr. Asquith here as if he were of 
equal importance with Lord Rosebery ; we think him 
even more important than the present Prime Minister. 
The critics of Parliament are beginning to see that Lord 
Rosebery is practically ‘‘ out of the running,” that his ill- 
health, his many technical blunders, and his position in the 
Lords deprive him of all real influence in the councils of 
his party, and that the race in the future will be between 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour. It is usually thought that 
Mr. Asquith came into the House of Commons with a 
great reputation earned at the Bar; but this is not 
true. Mr. Asquith never gained much reputation as a 
lawyer ; his best performance was in the Parnell case, 
when he played junior to Sir Charles Russell. But the 
proper field for his talents was never the Law Courts. 


Mr. Asquith is a born parliamentarian. He came to 
the front in the House of Commons with much the same 
speed as the late Lord Randolph Churchill, and if he has 
shown as yet no trace of Lord Randolph’s genius, he has 
gifts of his own that are not to be underrated. He is 
the readiest of parliamentary debaters : he shows him- 
self at his best when wholly unprepared ; he is admirable 
on Committees ; and above all he seems to improve from 
day to day in fluency and pertinence of argument. He 
has the defects of these qualities. He is very rash, and 
makes mistakes that men less confident of their own 
powers would not make. For instance, one night last 
week he accepted a small amendment from Mr. Chamber- 
lain in the 12th clause of his Factory Bill, the effect of 
which was to destroy the value of the clause. He had to 
vote for the amendment himself, while telling his private 
secretaries and his brother-in-law to vote against it. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s suggested improvement will, it is 
said, be cut out at the report stage, but for the moment 
he “‘ scored off” his reckless adversary. 


Lord Salisbury spoke to excellent purpose at the 
Merchant Taylors’ Dinner on Tuesday: evening. He 
laughingly referred to the condition of the * London 
County Council as indicating a constitution “ which 
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often belongs to youthful and not over healthy bodies ; 
it has an enormous appetite and a very bad digestion. 
Tt wishes to absorb all the water companies, all the 
tramways ; it would take over the Thames Conservancy, 
and eat up the Metropolitan police. Its appetite ex- 
tends even to the City of London.” He went on to 
make fun very effectively of this modern passion for 
huge things—guns that grow bigger and bigyer till they 
bend, and battleships that become more and more un- 
wieldy and yet go to the bottom at a touch. ‘The 
secret of pure and effective local Government,” he de- 
clared, ‘‘is that those who are governed should be near 
enough to watch the conduct of those who govern.” 


Whatever may be thought of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
loyalty or amiability, there can be no doubt that, like 
‘« Fuzzy-wuzzy,” ‘‘ he’s a first-rate fightin’ man.” In his 
speech at Birmingham he caught the feeling of the 
moment throughout the country better even than he 
catches the feeling of the House of Commons. He 
refused to criticize the measures of the Government. 
*« They are not meant to be criticized ; they are for show, 
not for use. They will not pass. Their promoters do 
not intend that they should pass, and the country does 
not want them to pass. There is only one thing that 
passes in the House of Commons now, and that is the 
public time.” He then likened the Government to a 
Chinese regiment, called ‘‘The Tiger Braves,” whose 
coats were coveréd with spots, and who wore masks 
like tiger heads, whilst their evolutions consisted of 
shouts and the turning of somersaults. Naturally the 
simile evoked cheers. 


Mr. Morley made a speech on Wednesday at New- 
castle in which he dealt wittily with Mr. Chamberlain. 
Wit is not Mr. Morley’s forte, so we may gather from 
his thrifty use of it that Mr. Chamberlain’s contempt had 
penetrated the armour-plating of his self-complacency. 
‘‘ This curser of what he chooses to call New Liberal- 
ism was himself the precursor of it.” Mr. Morley went 
on to contend that the amendment of the Factories Act 
represented ‘‘ that social amelioration of the people” 
which Lord Salisbury had recently insisted upon. The 
reasonableness of Local Option then tempted him, and 
he ended by eulogizing the amiable persistence of the 
Irish demand for self-government. Altogether a fighting 
speech, which shows that as Mr. Morley sheds his philo- 
sophic fairness he becomes a more effective platform 
speaker. If he continues on this line he may yet rival Sir 
Ashmead Bartlett. 


The announcement that the Chinese in Formosa have 
roclaimed a Republic will hardly be taken too seriously. 
f the whole Imperial Government failed to make head 

against the Japanese, it seems almost ridiculous to 
suppose that this island can offer effective resistance. 
It is possible, nevertheless, that the Japanese may find 
some trouble with their new acquisition. There are 
undoubtedly a good many thousand men in Formosa, 
some of whom are said to be—for Chinese—fairly 
drilled, though many are raw levies. The report that 
reinforcements and supplies are being sent over from 
the mainland, too, has a certain significance ; for although 
the island is deficient in harbours, it has inlets, all of 
which the Japanese may not find it easy to watch. 


The form of Government is the most curious feature ; 
and we are tempted to note, in this connection, the 
reported presence in the island of ‘‘ General” Tcheng 
Ki-tong! Chinese names fade easily from Western 
memories, but there must be some still who retain a 
recollection of the ex-diplomat, literate, and financier 
who was compelled to retire, not long ago, from the 
Chinese Legation in Paris, with undesirable scandal. 
Can the Formosan republic be an emanation from his 
versatile brain? The incident is, at any rate, curious, 
and further developments will be awaited with interest. 


Lord Rosebery has reformed the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. One Indian Judge now sits on 
that body with a salary of £800 a year. Lord Rosebery 

oposes that ‘‘any persons having held office in the 

upreme Courts in the three principal groups of Colonies 
who may be sworn of the Privy Council shall be members 
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of the Judicial Committee”; but he makes no financial 
provision for these Judges. Truly he is a bold reformer 
—when reform costs nothing. 


When Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton was appointed to 
the Governorship of South Australia, it was felt that the 
Imperial authorities had afforded the colonists the 
strongest possible excuse for demanding the right to 
choose in future their own Governors. The paucity of 
suitable men to fill these high posts, from which the 
Government of Lord Rosebery has always suffered, 
has apparently now become so acute that it is unable 
to find a successor to the late Sir Robert Duff in New 
South Wales, and the Premier of that Colony has had to 
inform Lord Ripon that if he cannot appoint some one, 
the Colony itself is prepared to make its own choice. 
In nothing has Lord Rosebery, the Imperial Federa- 
tionist, failed more egregiously than in his appoint- 
ments to Colonial governorships. 


It seems hard that clergymen who object to perform 
the marriage service over guilty divorcees should be 
compelled to allow any other person in holy orders to 
use their churches for the religious ceremony in the 
cases of such unions. The Bill which Lord Halifax has 
introduced into the House of Lords, and which was 
read a second time on Tuesday last, will put an end to 
this curious compulsion. Yet we do not hope much 
from the Bill. If it becomes law there would, we may 
be sure, be certain chapels and churches whose rectors 
would be willing to marry guilty divorcees, and who 
would thus reap a large income from facile morals— 
not a consummation devoutly to be wished. As the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London both 
support Lord Halifax’s Bill, it must be admitted that 
the Church inclines to severity in this matter. But may 
not a man break a pledge once and keep it the second 
time? Is repentance to be regarded as impossible? The 
real difficulty arises from the fact that the Church treats 
marriage as a sacrament, whilst the State tries to regard 
it as a simple contract. Consequently we have anomalies 
without number: clergymen who marry guilty and un- 
repentant divorcees, and judges who are ready to dissolve 
a contract save when both parties desire it. 


Sir J. Pease’s impertinent attack upon the Opium 
Commission was very severely and very properly re- 
buked by Mr. Fowler. The Commission sat for a whole 
week, and examined 723 witnesses. The members spent 
their time and their energies freely upon an investigation 
which was only demanded by a few silly fanatics, and 
after all this tedious labour they are accused of stifling 
the truth and colouring the evidence. The Government, 
too, is practically charged with manufacturing the report 
by means of the India Office in order to cover its delin- 
quincies. If Sir J. Pease has an ardent wish to reform 
something, let him reform something which is really an 
abuse ; and let him begin at home, and not wander into 
countries and climates of which he obviously knows 
nothing. Opium is as good and as necessary to the 
people of India as tea is to Sir J. Pease, and opium 
merchants are as useful as banks, let us say. Pity the 
sorrows of a poor Government that has such supporters 
to reckon with, 


The cricket season is continuing its sensational career. 
The fine weather has held and given the batsman his 
chance, and the ‘‘ centuries” are rolling in at an extra- 
ordinary pace. Dr. Grace, who has more than completed 
his hundred hundreds, tops the averages with nothing 
short of 118 runs per innings, and Abel is not so far 
behind with 88. ‘‘W.G.” once more distinguished himself 
last Saturday by a wonderful score of 257 against Kent. 
Indeed, Gloucestershire’s victory over Kent was quite 
remarkable. Kent scored 470, and Gloucestershire 443. 
These tall figures occupied something over two days, 
and on the Saturday there seemed no chance of con- 
cluding the game. But Painter managed to dispose of 
Kent in the second innings for 76, and Grace and Painter 
knocked up the 104 which Gloucestershire required to win 
in seventy minutes ! Besides this, the week is famous for 
Surrey’s tremendous victory over the strong Cambridge 
team, and her no less shameful collapse before England 
at the Oval. 
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We are glad to note from Sir W. V. Harcourt’s reply 
to Sir W. Wedderburn’s question about Chitral in the 


- House of Commons on Thursday, that he is not going 


to be driven to a hurried decision on a matter which, in 
his own words, ‘‘is a very grave one.” The attacks 
that are constantly being made on our troops in Chitral 
are an index of the feelings of the tribesmen towards us, 
To further facilitate a possible Russian invasion by con- 
verting rugged mountain paths (at great expense) into 
easy roads seems to us the height of folly. 


The Italian elections have resulted in a complete 
triumph for Signor Crispi. His party now numbers 
more than twice as many supporters as the Opposition. 
It is true that a second ballot will be necessary in fifty- 
eight districts, but even if they were all declared against 
him, he would have a majority of about one hundred. 
Signor Crispi’s plural election bears witness to the fact 
that the Italians recognize him as the most powerful, if 
not the most popular, of their political leaders, 


What a pity it is that the Zimes correspondent in 
Egypt should ever mention the Journal Egyptien, And 
now we have the Zimes itself speaking of it as ‘‘ the 
mendacious French journal which, under the protection 
of French Consular authority, indulges in the scurrility 
of the fishmarket.” The journal is only read by 200 or 
300 Frenchmen, and by perhaps 500 Egyptians of the 
official class, and even these regard the paper very much 
as asensible man regards the caricature of the master 
which a whipped schoolboy has scrawled upon some 
wall ; but the Zimes will give it importance by continual 
notice. 


A good deal can be learned of the progress of ship- 
building in the last twenty-seven years by comparing 
the Zerrible which was launched in 1868 with the 
Terrible which took the water on Monday last from 
the Clydebank yard of Messrs. Thompson. The old 
Terrible was a first-class frigate, a paddle-vessel, un- 
armoured, which was thought to be doing wonders 
if she steamed 12 knots, and whose heaviest gun was, if 
we remember rightly, a 68-pounder. The Zerridle of 
to-day is a first-class cruiser, of over 14,000 tons. She 
can steam 22 knots, and though unarmoured, her 
machinery and magazines are protected by a steel-arched 
deck of great strength, while her quick-firing guns alone 
would prove a match for the whole Channel Fleet that 
sunned itself in Belfast Lough in 1869. 


Radical Baronets, it seems, can be as hard upon the 
poor as any Sir Pitt Crawley ; the only difference is that 
their severities are seldom pilloried. The following facts 
have come out. Last Monday four farm labourers were 
charged at the Dunmow Petty Sessions with stealing 
thirteen partridge eggs from the estate of Sir Walter 
Gilbey, Bart., and were condemned to pay a fine of 653. 
each (and costs), each egg being appraised at 5s., but as 
each defendant was fined 65s., each egg was practically 
valued at £1. The alternative sentence was a month’s 
hard labour. We are sure that Zruth will not hold 
this case up to public contempt, and we are more than 
sure that the Suz will not even mention it. 


Mr. Stead’s latest enterprise is, we think, certain to 
be successful. He is bringing out an edition of our 
poets ; and each volume, complete in itself, is to cost only 
apenny. He has begun with Macaulay’s ‘‘ Lays,” and 
the little book is excellently printed and got up—for the 
price. But why has Mr. Stead wasted some thirty pages 
at the beginning with letters from all sorts and conditions 
of men approving the scheme? Now that he has taught 
us that his correspondence is with persons of importance, 
perhaps he will be content and waste no more paper and 
ink, The second volume of the Masterpiece Library is 
to contain ‘‘ Marmion” ; the third, ‘‘ Childe Harold” ; 
and the fourth, ‘Selected Poems from Lowell.” In 
other words, Mr. Stead seems eager to show the limita- 
tions of his own reading rather than to follow tradition 
and give the best work of our greatest poets; for 
Lowell and Macaulay and Scott can scarcely be said 
to represent English poetry. We say this because we 
fear that Mr. Stead will give us Longfellow next, or 
G. R. Sims. 
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THE DISSOLUTION—AND AFTER. 


“THE condition of the unfortunate Government is 

growing more precarious every day. Its majorities 
are reduced, its supporters are turned lukewarm, its 
programme is in a hopeless state of confusion, and it 
has no prospects save a speedy death endured with 
phlegm and resignation, That is the last opportunity 
offered to Ministers—to die philosophically if they may 
not with dignity. Nothing can redeem their inglorious 
career, and it is best forgotten out of mind. But as yet 
the date of that mortal dissolution is not determined ; 
the doctors pay their usual visits but will fix no time. 
Every one is aware that the end is appointed, and 
wonders if it will be a case of suicide or of natural decay. 
Lord Rosebery drags along from day to day in a state 
of melancholy which makes one stare at his forbearance. 
The heart is out of them all, and yet they show no 
immediate signs of departure. This condition is due in 
some measure to the good nature of the Opposition, 
which has never bothered to strike the fatal blow. Mr. 
Balfour is urbane and courteous ; he deals very gently by 
them ; but he is in no hurry to be back on the Treasury 
Benches. There is something positively cruel about this 
consideration, and in their real hearts Sir William 
Harcourt and his coadjutors would welcome the 
despatch. Lingering agonies such as the Government 
is enduring are as unpleasant as unnecessary. 

For the tangle into which the Government has got 
itself has scarcely been matched before in this kingdom. 
The Cabinet is involved in despair. Lord Rosebery’s 
health shows no sign of brightening sufficiently to allow 
him to take an active part in politics. He is a figure-head 
that has lost even the advantage of a reputation. The 
papers that drummed him into the Premiership over the 
heads of warier statesmen are silent now. He stands 
confessed a failure, who has convinced no one, not even 
the Democrats, of his righteousness. The differences 
between Sir William Harcourt and himself have out- 
wardly been settled, but the disagreement rankles in 
private, all the more because of the relations in which 
they stand to each other at present. Poor Sir William ! 
The heavy burden of the session has fallen on his 
shoulders. There must be at once something sweet and 
something bitter in the thought that he is so indispen- 
sable to the party that turned on him. He has done 
all the fighting. The progress of the programme, 
such as it is, has been his achievement. He has borne 
his part bravely and borne it well. It has been a part of 
extreme difficulty ; but the end is drawing near. He 
recognizes that frankly ; we hear that in a burst of in- 
genuous andcynical temper he hasdeclared that heis long- 
ing to take a ticket to Italy. Ifa pistol is presented to his 
head, he cries, indifferently, “Shoot!” The iron has eaten 
into his soul. And no wonder. Behind him and around 
him the sections of his party are in bitter discord. There 
is never loyalty among the Radicals such as is found 
among Tories. The Welsh, whom he has treated with 
supreme favour, are only prevented from voting against 
him by the fear that they will lose even what he has 
promised, This is the ungenerous habit of the nation. 
Sir William must have learned from sad experience not 
to place his faith in any man’s gratitude. All the faddists 
are combined to squeeze what they can out of him. He 
has compromised till he is weary, and he will compromise 
no longer. He is tired of keeping them all in a good 
temper. The worm will turn, and if the worm, why not 
Sir William Harcourt? In these latter days his temper 
is none of the best ; he snapsandsulks. The strain has 
worn him out. Only the Irish, for some mysterious 
reason, are faithful, and what consolation he can find 
in that curious fact he is free to enjoy. But behind all 
looms a trouble still greater. Reverses at bye-elections 
may go for little, and diminishing majorities are merely 
‘* snapshots,” as we may say, taken in a bored House. 
These may leave the Chancellor of the Exchequer un- 
disturbed, but the shadow of the Local Veto Bill lies 
black upon him. When the Welsh Church Bill goes up 
to its fate in the Lords, he is pledged to bring on a 
measure from which a Minister with a majority of a 
hundred might well shrink. It can hardly be that he 
thinks it possible to carry the Local Veto Bill through 
the Commons with a wrangling majority of some half- 
dozen. It can hardly be that he is content to go to the 
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country with that battle-cry. Nor is there any prospect 
of renewing the campaign against the Lords. The re- 
jection of the Welsh Church Bill by that House will 
eave the constituencies cold and unperturbed. Neither 
Sir William Harcourt nor any one else believes in the 
my of arousing a genuine agitation against the 
pper House. 

The prospect therefore is blank and dreary. After 
sickness death, and with death comes the end. We 
cannot pretend to prophesy upon what majority the 
Unionists will return to St. Stephen’s, but it is clear 
that they will return, and in coalition. The recent 
attempt to open breaches in the alliance has only ended 
in completing the unification. Mr. Chamberlain, walk- 
ing arm-in-arm with Mr. Balfour, speaks openly of a 
National Party. The name does not matter two pins, 
so long as the integrity of the Unionists is maintained. 
It is inevitable that the next Ministry will be headed by 
Mr. Balfour, and contain Mr. Chamberlain and the Duke 
of Devonshire. It will start with a clean sheet, having 
for its first object the maintenance of unity in the Empire, 
and for its second what Lord Salisbury has described as 
‘‘ the social amelioration of the people.” A disheartened 
and disorganized party will then take seats on the Oppo- 
sition benches. The fortunes of that Government we 
are not concerned to follow, but the future state of what 
was once Mr. Gladstone’s magnificent army is worth 
some curiosity. Lord Rosebery has been tried and found 
wanting, and he will be cast aside like a broken bayonet. 
‘His place in the House of Lords must militate against his 
acceptance as a fighting leader even more than his own 
ill-health and his failing reputation. Sir William Har- 
court is a disappointed man, with whom fate has dealt 
very hardly. If he had been allowed to seize the oppor- 
tunity of Mr. Gladstone’s retirement he might have raised 
himself into a power. This chance was denied him, and 
he has exhausted himself since in an unequal con- 
flict. Younger men are pushing at his elbows, and 
he probably realizes that the tide of his fortune has 
passed. The next election will effect an increase in 
the strength of the purely democratic forces in Parlia- 
ment, and with those he is not in sympathy. They have 
fretted him and badgered him and dictated to him, and 
he has yielded reluctantly. They know it as well as he 
himself, and they will turn to look for a man more after 
their own heart. It is probable that the one reputation 
which will emerge out of the tumult of the General 
Election will be that of Mr. Asquith. The Home Secretary 
has played a very careful game. The responsibility of 
conducting government has not rested upon him, and 
his career has been punctuated by the applause of the 
extreme Radicals. He is by nature fashioned for a 
political success. He speaks well, is a born House 
of Commons man, and the only person in his party 
who can be put up against Mr. Balfour or Mr. 
Chamberlain on a field-night. Whatever change may 
be effected in the personnel of the Liberal party, it seems 
obvious that the key of the situation will be in Mr. 
Asquith’s hands. His ultimate emergence as a fighting 
leader will be interesting; at all events, the task of 
reconciling and fusing the various elements of Opposi- 
tion in the next Parliament will be little less than heroic, 
and if Mr. Asquith should succeed in doing this he 
will certainly have deserved well of his party. 


HOW LIBERALS ARE EDUCATED. 


) is only fifteen years since Liberals exhausted their 
vocabulary of vituperation in condemning the Jingo 
.and all his aspirations. For about a year after Mr. 
Gladstone’s victory in 1880, this vilification became 
contemptuous. Any project for extending the Empire, 
or strengthening our connection with our Colonies, was 
met with a sneer ora shrug of the shoulders. The ‘little 
Englander ” seemed to have triumphed ; but his triumph 
was shortlived. The Liberal Government was over- 
whelmed in the shame of Gordon’s abandonment, and 
Mr. Gladstone’s unnecessary Home Rule proposal may 
be said to have been the supreme effort of the dis- 
integrating forces of the older Liberalism. The first 
change in the foreign policy of Liberals showed itself in 
one or two of the party organs, notably the Pal/ Mail 
under Mr. Stead and, later, the Daily Chronicle. But 
still the old bad Liberal traditions persisted, and even 
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three years ago certain leaders of the Liberal Party 
talked ina style that they would not care to avow to-day. 
A reference to facts will make it clear how the Liberals 
have been educated by those Jingoes whom they affected 
to despise. 

On 4 March, 1892, the Conservative Government 
proposed to begin the preparatory survey for a railway 
running from Mombasa into the interior. Sir W. V. 
Harcourt and Mr. Bryce used the occasion to make a 
terrific attack, not only upon ‘‘the insane project” to 
construct a railway where no railway was needed, but 
also upon Uganda itself, which they pictured as a 
worthless and desolate tract of country that no one would 
take as a gift. In 1892, then, this was the official 
Liberal faith. At the beginning of the present Parlia- 
ment the project was brought up again. The Scotch 
missionaries were making themselves heard against the 
abandonment of Uganda, and!the Imperial British East 
Africa Company wished to be bought out. This time 
it was Mr. Gladstone who ridiculed the idea of the 
railway, and refused to commit himself to any statement 
about Uganda. The new Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, however, Sir Edward Grey, greatly amused 
the House by declaring, after Mr. Gladstone’s speech, 
that the question was not decided : that the Government 
had an open mind in the matter. Members went about 
saying that they had heard of Ministers throwing over 
an Under-Secretary, but they had never before heard ofa 
beardless Under-Secretary throwing overaPrime Minister. 
Events soon showed that the Under-Secretary, who was 
scarcely thirty years of age, knew more than the Prime 
Minister about the feeling of the party and the trend of 
public opinion. After severe criticism in the press, the 
Government resolved to send the late Sir Gerald Portal 
to Uganda, and to hear his report before coming to a 
decision. It was perfectly well known what Sir Gerald 
Portal’s report would be like, and in order that there 
might be no doubt as to his views a letter of his was 
published by some kind friend, wherein his reasons for 
thinking that Uganda should be annexed by England 
were set forth with sufficient emphasis. Mr. Gladstone, 
however, would neither admit that his envoy had pre- 
judged the question nor that he would be bound by his 
agent’s opinion ; Sir Gerald Portal would keep a fair mind 
and H.M. Government would keep a fair mind—the 
policy of the jumping cat. In time Sir Gerald Portal 
returned. Every one knows what may be called the 
remainder of the first act in this sorry drama. Portal, 
the scholar and gentleman, beloved by all who knew him, 
came back only to die. For months his report was burked, 
and would probably never have seen the light had not the 
British East Africa Company, backed up by the doughty 
Scotch missionaries, again pressed their claims. Mr. 
Gladstone retired, and Lord Rosebery took the helm. But 
his lieutenant in the House of Commons has, on this 
matter at least, not shown much loyalty to his chief. It 
is only the bare truth to say that Sir W. V. Harcourt has 
been dragged along by his party, fighting all the while. 

It is not difficult in the House of Commons to find 
excuses for doing nothing. It was argued that no 
decision could be come to about the railway until some 
arrangement had been made with the British East 
Africa Company—until Uganda had been brought under 
the Crown. We do not blame Lord Kimberley for 
carrying out these negotiations in the spirit of a huck- 
ster. The British East Africa Company had saved 
Uganda and the sources of the Nile for us when the 
Liberals would have given them up to the Germans or 
the French, or any one who wanted them. Instead of 
reckoning this to the credit of the Company, Lord Kim-- 
berley showed the old Liberal spirit in depreciating 
every building and every road. Years were consumed 
in this petty bargaining with a necessitous Company,. 
which had at last to accept the terms that were offered. 
An instructive illustration of the huckstering spirit of 
the Government may be found in the following fact: 
the German and French Catholics, disturbed by Captain 
Lugard’s victory, are claiming compensation. It is. 
asserted that the Government intend to try to take this. 
compensation out of the meagre sum awarded to the 
British East Africa Company. However this may be, 


terms have been made with the Company, and the 
Government are now being pressed as to whether they 


are going to make the railway. 
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The arguments in favour of the railway are set forth 
in another column by Mr. H. M. Stanley, whose com- 
petence none will contest ; in our Chronicle we have set 
forth the present stage of the disagreement on this 
subject between Sir W. V. Harcourt and his revered 
leader; it will be sufficient here to draw attention 
to the inconsistency of Sir W. V. Harcourt, dragged 
unwillingly into the support of an enterprise which he 
has repeatedly and violently condemned. This incon- 
sistency of Sir W. V. Harcourt has led him into 
committing a gross breach of the forms of the House of 
On Tuesday last the Government presented 
a separate vote on account of the Imperial British East 
Africa Company. Sir W. V. Harcourt was asked when 
it could be discussed. There is, it seems, an item dealing 
with the administrative charges in Uganda in the 
ordinary estimates. Sir W. V. Harcourt said a portion 
of the new vote could be included in that ordinary vote 
on account ; objection was at once made by Sir C. Dilke 
and other well-versed parliamentarians, that votes on 
account were confined to money to be spent for 
purposes which had already been determined by the 
House. The objection was, of course, a just one, and 
the Leader of the House of Commons was not slow to 
perceive the force of it. After consultation with the 
Speaker, Sir W. V. Harcourt decided, on Thursday 
afternoon, that the objection was a good one, and he 
promised after the holidays to take a separate vote on 
the agreement come to with the British East Africa 
Company and give an opportunity for discussion upon 
it. Thus the important statement with regard to the 
Uganda railway will be made by Sir Edward Grey, 
no doubt after this discussion has taken place. One 
thing is certain ; the railway will be built. And this is 
how the Liberal is gradually being educated by the 
Jingo-Conservative. 


SHARP PRACTICE OF THE PROGRESSIVES. 


and worsement, like certain politi- 

cians described by Dean Swift, have the perpetual 
misfortune to be misunderstood. The principles involved 
are very simple ; but the subject is imbedded in such a 
mass of details, that with the exception of those pro- 
fessionally concerned, and the score or so of peers and 
commoners who have sat on the different private bill 
committees that have dealt with it, there are probably 
not half a dozen men in London who have taken the 
trouble to get it up. Of this half dozen there is a further 
probability that four are Radicals, and to this number 
certainly belongs Mr. James Stuart, M.P. That astute 
alderman, surveying the new County Council with the 
eye of an old campaigner, instantly selected Lord 
Cadogan as the person with whom to conclude a com- 
promise on the betterment clause in the Tower Bridge 
Bill. The clause had been so roughly handled by the 
House of Lords last year, that the Council withdrew 
their Bill in a pet, while the Manchester Corporation 
actually had the bad taste to accept the opponent’s 
amendments, and incorporate them in an Act of Parlia- 
ment. It had therefore become very important to the 
Progressives to make some arrangement with the 
Moderates, and they were sharp enough to know that 
everything in business depends on the party with whom 
you deal. In choosing Lord Cadogan to deal with, Mr. 
Stuart showed a considerable insight into human nature. 
Lord Cadogan is a wealthy London ground landlord ; 
he has been Lord Privy Seal ; and he had not sat on any 
of the Committees before which betterment has been 
threshed out: all supreme qualifications from Mr. 
Stuart’s point of view. For if he should succeed in 
attaching to his chariot wheels an ex-Cabinet Minister and 
a ground landlord, what a triumph for Mr. Stuart! On the 
other hand, how gratifying to Lord Cadogan to settle, 
in half an hour’s conversation with Mr. Stuart, a question 
that had been before Parliament for five years, and had 
vexed counsel, solicitors, and surveyors ! There were one 
or two other Moderates who knew quite as much about 
betterment as Mr. Stuart. There was the Duke of 
Norfolk, for instance, who is an old member of the 
Council, who had been proposed by his party as chair- 
man, and who is as big a ground landlord in London as 
Lord Cadogan. If anybody was entitled to make a bar- 
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in for the Moderates, one would have thought the 
uke of Norfolk was the man. But then his Grace had 

served upon the Select Committee of the House of Lords, 

which last year presented a special report on better- 
ment, as had Lord Onslow, Lord Dunraven, and their 
familiarity with the facts might have been fatal to Mr. 

Stuart’s little plan. 

The kind of smartness that consists in knowing your 
man is generally rewarded in this world, and Mr. Stuart’s 
diplomacy succeeded beyond the dreams of Mr. Charles 
Harrison. The Cadogan compromise is a perfectly foolish 
and unjust one, and the Conservatives have, as usual, 
been overreached by the Radicals, who take the trouble 
to get up the facts. There are three points : the right to 
a jury instead of an arbitrator as the tribunal; worse- 
ment as a set-off against betterment ; and the owner’s or 
lessee’s option of selling his property to the Council at 
its unimproved value instead of paying the betterment 
charge. Every litigant in the courts has a right to have 
any question affecting his life, his liberty, or his property 
tried by a jury, if he pleases. The compromise abolishes 
this right, and forces him to submit to an arbitrator 
appointed by the Local Government Board, upon the 
application of the County Council. It was agreed last 
year that where an owner has two properties, one of which 
is improved, and the other injured, by the new street, he 
should be allowed to set the worsement off against the 
betterment, and only pay the net balance, if any. The com- 
promise confines the worsement claims to the betterment 
area, Could anything be more absurd ? The betterment 
area is, as its name imports, the space within which pro- 
perties are supposed to be improved, not damaged ; and 
as the County Council draws the line, which bounds the 
betterment area, it of course takes care to exclude all pre- 
mises which are likely to be injured ; otherwise there would 
be little or no betterment. That eminent Progressive, 
Mr. Fletcher Moulton, O.C., admitted that ‘‘a man should 
not be bound by a line which he did not draw.” If the 
owner thinks the betterment charge, when finally deter- 
mined, too heavy, it was settled last year, and accepted 
by the Manchester Corporation, that he should have the 
right of calling on the Council to buy the property. 
The compromise proposes that he should exercise this 
option, not when the arbitrator has decided, after hear- 
ing both parties, that such and such a charge should be 
laid upon the premises, but when the Council claims 
that such and such a charge should be soimposed. The 
House of Commons Committee, presided over by Mr. 
Egerton, rejected the compromise unanimously; and 
Mr. Stuart, backed by the Conservative members on the 
Council, persuaded the House, on the report stage, to 
reverse the decision of the Committee. It remains to be 
seen whether the House of Lords will support the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons which heard the case, 
or a compromise concluded by those who did not. 


THE NEW KNIGHTS. 
Sir WALTER BESANT. 


WE are not concerned to save the orders of knight- 
hood from their final debasement at the hands of 
a Radical Government. If Lord Rosebery chooses to 
foist any number of respectable and comfortable grocers 
upon Debrett, it is too late to complain at this hour cf 
the day. But what we do protest is a certain anxiety 
for the dignity of letters. Had Mr. Walter Besant 
become Sir Walter on the credit of some claim 
that had no concern with literature we should not have 
a word to say. But on all sides we are told that Lord 
Rosebery has been so kind as to do literature honour in 
Sir Walter's person. Let Sir Walter enter the goodly 
company of knights by all means, but not by that gate 
and not upon that plea. It is very good of Lord Rose- 
bery to take a kindly interest in letters, but letters can get 
along well enough without his patronage, particularly 
if it be so blind and fatuous as this. Heaven knows we 
would not grudge Sir Walter his distinction, if that were 
all, but we will not sit down quietly under the assump- 
tion that literature is singled out for favour in him. 
Literature! Why, a man may write and write and bea 
—and not be a man of letters. If literature wants titles, 
where is our Sir George Meredith, or our Sir Algernon 
Swinburne, to name no more? Mr. Besant has 


~written novels, we suppose, for a quarter of a century, 
but the mere length and breadth of his career are 
mo criteria of genius. He has been president of the 
_ Authors’ Society, but one may be that and merely a good 
«man of business. He has been sacred to Messrs. Mudie 
for a generation, but that would only go to prove that 
young ladies adored him. Where is there in Sir Walter’s 
works a book that justifies his choice? His characters 
imp fame like the automata of the young girl’s fancy ; 
Anis plots befit the romantic miss’s notions of life. To 
ikeep these green lives happy is something, no doubt ; 
«the nursery has its toys and its illustrated alphabet. But 
to pretend that the breath of human nature is in Sir 
-Walter’s novels is simply to ignore the palpable facts of 
the world about one. Call it spoonmeat, call it pap, 
wphrase it in what terms you will, but be clear that it has 
mo more to do with literature than the moon has with 
«cheese. We have no particular desire to jar upon the 
open ‘diapason of praise which has greeted Lord Rose- 
bery’s selection, but the sonorousness of the approval 
calls for some strenuous protest. Literature does not 
‘want Lord Rosebery’s pat on the back. Literature has 
rubbed along well enough for a good many hundred 
years in these islands. There was Shakespeare, and 
there was Milton, and there was Keats, and there was 
Shelley, and now there is Sir Walter Besant! Truly, 
there is nothing like the irony of history. Our new 
knight might have won the honour for his eminent 
“Radicalism, and it would not have distressed us; he 
umight have earned it without blame by his interest in 
-explorations in Palestine; there was nothing against 
hhis elevation on the ground of an incomparable zeal in 
vphilaathropy. Let him be the Kubla Khan of his 
stately pleasure-house upon the Mile End Road, repaid 
in material interests for the realization of his amiable 
- visions. But we must not have this nonsense about the 
.recognition of letters. Sir Walter Besant has no more 
to do with literature than a signpost painter has to do 
“with the art that was illustrated by a Gainsborough and 


Constable. 
Sir Lewis Morris. 


“Sir Lewis Morris is the most conspicuous and 
- successful practitioner, at the present day, of the 
art of sinking in poetry. ‘‘ Many there are,” in the 
- words of Martinus Scriblerus, ‘‘that can fall, but few 
can arrive at the felicity of falling gracefully.” Sir 
Lewis Morris has from the first arrived at that felicity : 
‘by long and constant practice he has become, it is true, 
more easy and masterly in the art; but from the time 
-when “ Songs of Two Worlds” was announced as ‘‘ by 
-a new writer” to the day when ‘‘Lewis Morris, of 
Penbryn,” was printed at large on a later title-page, he 
has consistently been one of those ‘‘ who the low crawl- 
ing verse prolong,” to use an expressive line of his own. 
From the first he has been popular, because from the 
first he has been constant to his own mediocrity, a 
amediocrity more complete, complacent, and convincing 
than that of any other contemporary versifier. He has 
always been the poet of the middle classes, of the 
middle-class mind. His point of view is that of the 
shopkeeper who reads a little verse on Sundays in the 
‘back parlour, and he has known how to win this vast 
constituency because the art of pleasing it has come to 
him naturally. He has even invented a ‘‘ philosophy ” 
for the titillation of its sense of fitness in such matters ; 
and his ‘ philosophy ” may be expressed in two lines 
from the ‘‘ Songs of Two Worlds ”: 
‘‘Nay, whatsoe’er our thought may deem, 
Not that is better which may seem.” 

‘His mediocrity has always been presumptuous ; for to 
be presumptuous is to command the respect of the 
ignorant. He has chosen lofty subjects, relying, with 
justice, on his ability to reduce them to an equable level 
of commonplace. Thus he has chosen, by preference 

{to quote some of his own words): : 

-“ The legends, always foolish, sometimes fair, 
Of saints who set all physical laws at nought ; 
* The miracles, the portents, not the charm 
Of the old Pagan thought.” ; 

Hence “‘ The Epic of Hades” and ‘A Vision of Saints,” 
dn which he has shown himself in the character of a man 
-with a mania for restoring old pictures, who, meddling 
with the best intentions in the world, leaves every canvas 
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a wreck after he has finished scraping upon it. He has 
restored” Narcissus and Medea, Saint Catherine and 
John Bunyan, with the same confidence and in the same 
manner, lowering all alike to a level of fairly evangelical 
respectability. In this, it must be confessed, he has had 
a distinguished model, whom indeed he has followed on 
most other points with commendable fidelity. As Tenny- 
son, though with an exquisite art in the handling, lowered 
the poetic level of the Arthurian legends in the modern- 
ized, moralized ‘‘Idylls of the King,” so Sir Lewis Morris, 
at an infinite distance of imitation, has lowered the poetic 
level of the Pagan mythology in ‘‘The Epic of Hades,” 
and of the Christian legends and realities in ‘‘ A Vision 
of Saints.” Here are old tales told over again, prettily 
enough, but with no new invention, no fire of life, no 
impress of a personality ; and always with an appended 
moral—modern sentiment, cheap and imported—not 
found graved in the heart of a great story, but hung 
round the neck likea locket. In yet another book, ‘‘The 
Ode of Life,” he has, with equal success, followed 
another model, at an equal distance, and with the same 
‘‘alacrity in sinking.” ‘The Ode of Life” is a parody 
of the marvellous and neglected odes of Mr. Coventry 
Patmore, in which, instead of an exquisite subtlety in 
the handling of a difficult and delicate metre, and a fer- 
vent subtlety in the handling of an abstruse and 
exceptional poetic subject, we find a helpless hobble of 
verse limping along on unequal feet, and a complacent 
commonplace of reflection, unconscious even that it is 
saying nothing. Such, essentially, is the art of Sir 
Lewis Morris, the art of one ‘‘ wise in his generation,” 
who, undeviating in his fidelity to the principles of the 
art of sinking in poetry, has realized for himself (to recur 
once more to our great text-book in this art) that “ ’tis 
a fruitless undertaking to write for men of a nice and 
foppish Gusto, whom after all it is almost impossible to 
please, and ’tis still more chimerical to write for Posterity, 
of whose Taste we cannot make any judgment, and whose 
Applause we can never enjoy.” 


Str Henry IrvING. 


The most remarkable, and the most worthy, of all 
this year’s ‘‘ birthday honours” is that which Henry 
Irving has forced Lord Rosebery to confer on him. For 
months past he has steadily reiterated his demand that 
his profession shall no longer be denied its place as the 
equal of literature, painting, and music. Scarcely had 
M. Daudet, with true Parisian provincialism, com- 
plained that we had presumed to lay the bones of great 
actors in Westminster Abbey alongside those of mem- 
bers of Azs profession, than our reply comes in the 
announcement that henceforth the leading actor in 
England shall have a title like the Presidents of the 
Academies of Music and Painting. This act of justice 
has not been ‘‘ graciously conferred”: it has been 
resolutely demanded and enforced by an artist to whose 
profession it means a social charter of some value. Every 
actor in the kingdom will profit by this knighthood more 
than Henry Irving; and that is why it was a really 
fine thing of him to insist on having it. It should be 
especially noted that it is solely as actor and manager 
that he has won the position from which he has been 
able to dictate to the Government its duty to his 
art. He has rendered no services to literature: 
his whole career is in that respect an almost school- 
boyish confession that he does not know literary 
chalk from literary cheese. Stevenson or Oxenford, 
Goethe or Wills, Shakespeare or Frank Marshall: it 
would be flattering him to say that they are all one to 
him, for there is the strongest evidence to suggest that 
he decidedly prefers Oxenford, Wills, and Marshall. 
He has never written a play, though he has spoiled 
several. Nor has he, like Mrs. Kendal, followed the 
prevailing fashion of parading the virtue of his domestic 
life in order to gain fireside approbation. He does not 
meddle in Imperial politics, nor discuss municipal affairs 
except on the point, strictly germane to his own business, 
of a municipal theatre. He is only the acknowledged 
chief of his profession: take that away from him, and 
the name of Henry Irving has no longer a meaning. That 
is why his victory over an unjust prejudice and a snob- 
bish tradition is so complete. No one can separate his 
distinction from his specific art, except by going behind 
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his skill as an actor to those personal qualities by which 
men gain pre-eminence in all professions. 

One or two of our scribes seem still unable to break 
away from poor M. Daudet’s bagman’s list of precedence. 
They feebly plead that the actor, as a merely executive 
artist, cannot be considered as the equal of the literary, 
or ‘‘creative” artist. The plea is hardly worth re- 
futing, but it may be admitted that even silly argu- 
ments make effective articles if they are put forward 
at the right time. Only, is it the right time to talk 
about the superiority of the literary man to the 
actor at a moment when Sir Henry Irving, looking 
round him for practical illustrations of the theory, sees 
Sir Walter Besant on his right hand and Sir Lewis 
Morris on his left? Would it not be better to frankly 
apologize to Sir Henry for putting him in such company, 
and to explain to him that the battle for the recognition 
of the social status of literature has been so thoroughly 
won that his peers in that profession need no longer 
accept knighthoods; otherwise, perhaps Mr. George 
Meredith and the other Morris—the poet Morris—might 
have been his companions? His consolation must be 
that this time the actor knight will do even more to 
make the order of chivalry look dignified than the two 
literary knights can do to make it look ridiculous. 


THE UGANDA RAILWAY, 


Goce my return from Africa, I have persistently 

maintained that so long as there are no facilities 
of transport between Lake Victoria and the sea, nothing 
in the way of progress can be hoped for from East 
Africa. Just as Stanley Pool on the Congo is our objec- 
tive in West Africa, we must take the Victoria Nyanza as 
our objective in East Africa. The first commands the 
commerce of 16,000 miles of river banks ; the second is 
the centre of a region which is inhabited by millions of 
the finest people in Africa. The lake has 1500 miles of 
coast line of its own. At one point it is but 150 miles 
from Lake Tanganika; from Beatrice Gulf it is only 
sixty miles; from Lake Albert it is barely a hundred, and 
the navigable Nile is also within easy reach; so that by 
this lake we have, roughly speaking, access to about 
3000 miles of lake shores and 5000 miles of river banks. 
To join these with the sea would be a scheme equal in 
importance and prospective advantages to that of the 
Congo, because, though we should not at once control 
so vast a region as the Congo, the natives of these parts 
are so immeasurably superior to those of Western Africa, 
that we should only have to appear with our goods in 
order to establish a vast trade. I take but little interest 
in the region through which the railway must run, 
because of itself it is scarcely worth a thought. I 
regard the region as only a means to an end. By 
itself it is not worth the luxury of a railway. The point 
to be reached is the fresh-water sea beyond. Let that 
be made accessible and the intervening region becomes 
naturally of great value. We may be sure that those 
who need fat pastures, farm-lands, and cheap labour 
will not neglect the opportunities provided for them by 
the railway. 

It is the ‘‘ Pearl of Africa” that is our object. I 
applied that somewhat grandiloquent term to Uganda 
because of its frequent use by the Portuguese, who 
spoke of Cabinda at the Berlin Conference as the pearl 
of the Crown of Portugal. Many have sneered at it since, 
and dense-headed travellers have tried to account for the 
term by adducing the fertility of the soil and the variety 
of its products ; but the truth is that the term aptly illus- 
trates the superior value of Uganda because of its popu- 
lousness, the intelligence of its people, its strategic 
position for commerce, and for spreading Christianity— 
all of which make it pre-eminently a desirable colony for 
a trading and civilizing nation like ours. 

No one, however, has called Uganda a paradise. It 
is simply a superior region of East Central Africa 
possessing unusual advantages by its position between 
the Three Lakes and the Nile, and inhabited by a remark- 
ably intelligent people, who, because of their undoubted 
adaptability, are more capable of being trained, educated, 
and civilized than any other between Assfan and Cape 
Colony. I have twice crossed the continent; I have 
tested to the full the capacities of the best Congo tribes, 
the Zanzibaris and Wanyamwezi; I have had hundreds 
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from the West African coast tribes under me; } have: 
been into Upper Egypt, Ashanti, and Abyssinia ; I have: 
had two hundred Zulus in training ; but I have met none 
who impressed me so much with their mental, spiritual, 
and moral capacity as the Waganda. Remembering” 
these qualities, look over the map of Africa and tell me 
where there are such possibilities as with such a people,. 
occupying such a country-as they do. Had the Waganda,. 
held together as they have been by their traditions, 
nature, and customs, inhabited the country of the- 
Basutos, or the Zulus, or the Matabeli, they would long_ 
ago have made their mark as a progressive race; but 
being where they are, stretched along the northern 
shores of an inland sea, and dominating the whole of 
the intra-lake region, it is a marvel to me that English 
people are so slow to perceive the uses to which Uganda 
and its nation may be applied. Administered by a British: 
Commissioner, assisted and directed by British officers, . 
educated by British missionaries, and trained in in- — 
dustrial crafts by British teachers, Uganda and its 
people are as capable of astonishing Central Africa as- 
the Japanese have astonished the Far East. 

In 1862 Speke and Grant found the entire Waganda 
nation clothed in home-made robes of brown bark cloth.. 
Thirteen years later the king and his court, the chiefs 
and officers of the army, were dressed in the finest white 
cottons, cloaks of broad cloth and fez caps, and were 
inclined to the Mohammedan religion. In another thir- -- 
teen years some 5000 had become Christians, and many « 
of them were able to read and preach the Gospel. Cloth« 
dresses had become almost universal, firearms had 
become common. In the last six years the progress 
has been still more rapid. The Christians have trebled 
in number; they possess a cathedral and nearly 200- 
churches; the art of reading and writing has been» 
acquired by many hundreds, and a perfect mania for. 
instruction has developed among the young. 

The number of caravans required to supply the 
Waganda with arms, ammunition, cloth—cotton and 
woollen—in 1876 was ten a year; say, roughly, 5000 
loads, or 125 tons, which were paid for with ivory and - 
slaves, for the products of the peasantry were valueless 
to the caravan proprietors. The dof/ of cloth worth at 
the coast 36 cents was sold in Uganda for $2.50, or, im 
other words, a ton of cloth purchased at the coast for 
4114 was worth £798 in Uganda, the difference of 
£684 being required to cover profit and expense of 
carriage. When, a little later, the king sent his own 
subjects to the coast, the taste for cloth spread among . 
the people, and it required a large number of caravans, . . 
via Karagwe and the Lake, to satisfy the increased ‘ 
demand for clothes. By this time, had not Europeans: 
entered the field, it is probable that few Waganda would’ 
be without some quantity of cloth, and their hunting 
parties would have foraged far and wide to obtain the 
necessary supply of ivory and slaves. 

In addition to the present needs of the native Waganda 
in the way of clothing, we have 1200 Soudanese troops, 
with their demand for uniforms, arms, and ammunition ; 
we have British officers, British and French missionaries, . 
with their special wants ; we have the German officers: 
and their troops along the southern shores of the lake ; 
we have the cloth-wearing nations of Unyoro, Karagwe- 
Usui, and Usukuma ; we have the needs of the Congo 
State to the west of the lakes. I estimate that the 
present demands of natives and Europeans for goods 
amount to about 1300 tons annually. In the transport 
of this tonnage over 50,000 porters are employed along 
the English and German routes to Lake Victoria, and the - 
cost amounts to about £390,000 annually. The extra- 
vagant rate per ton forbids the carriage of anything but 
what is indispensable for wearing apparel and defence. 
But it is obvious that given the facilities for expedi- 
tious, safe, and economical transit, the requirements - 
of natives, and especially of Europeans, would largely 
increase. If the cost of freight was reduced to £20 a- 
ton, fifteen times the quantity of goods might be conveyed 
to thelake regionsfor the sum now expended on porterage. 

In the estimates of the surveyors of the Mombasa and? 
Nyanza route, it was stated that £110,000 would cover 
the annual interest on capital and expense of manage- 
ment of the railway line. The carriage of 1300 tons - 
at £300 per ton, which is now being paid, or fifteen. 
times that tonnage at £20 per ton, would yield. 
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390,000 per annum. If we sought only to cover the 
‘interest and cost of management, we could reduce the 
‘cost of freight to £85 per ton on 1300 tons, besides 
performing in three days, at ten miles an hour, what now 
requires three months to do. Pecuniary loss to the 
Government is impossible, for if the railway administra- 
tion discovered that the engineer’s estimate was too low, 
there is margin enough in the difference between £85 
and £300 a ton to meet the deficiency. I have said 
nothing in regard to return freights, having confined 
myself solely to the goods sent into the lake region ; 
but if the Arabs have found profit in the returns, we 
surely could count upon finding goods worth the trans- 
port to the coast. 

In the steamer now being sent by Government to the 
Nyanza, we have a valuable object-lesson. The cost of 
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the utter impossibility without a railway and telegraph 
of carrying out any of the stipulations of the Brussels 
Conference, such as suppressing slave-raiding and slave- 
trading, and preventing the importation of arms and 
ammunition among the Manyuema “ Kidnappers” on 
our western frontier, or among the savage tribes border- 
ing on Uganda, but I did not refer to the danger we 
were in from French aggressiveness. { 
Thanks to M. Deloncle and his colonial friends, to the 
threats they have often uttered, to the public announce- 
ment of their plan of campaign, to the interference of 
the French in the Anglo-Congo Agreement, and more 
than all to the manner of their interference, we are amply 
forewarned. We are not likely to forget that the French 
were able to send a body of troops last year with the 
object of expelling Congo officials from a portion of the 
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her transport to the lake will be equal to a fifth of the 
annual expense of a railway, and of the thousands of 
the poor negroes enlisted to carry the troublesome loads, 
it may be asked how many will live to return ? 

I have often referred to the duties we accepted at the 
Brussels Conference of 1890, and have shown how 
Germany, Belgium, and Italy are gallantly striving to 
carry out their promises. Germany has now some thirty 
miles of railway in Africa completed, and Belgium 
forty-five miles ; but we who were formerly foremost in 
all works of philanthropy and Christian duty are now the 
tardiest in fulfilling our obligations. 

I have more than once cited the collapse of Egyptian 
authority in the Soudan as a warning of what we may 
expect if we allow ourselves to drift in the same aimless 
fashion far from our base and neglect our communica- 
tions. I have dwelt on the great mortality among the 
whites and blacks who undergo the strain of those long 
journeys between the coast and the lakes, on the waste 
of labour and money caused by the barbarous system 
of transport, on the danger we incur of fostering the 
slave-trade by human porterage, on the extravagant 
expense of administering a region so remote and so 
devoid of roads and means of rapid communication, on 


Nile Valley which our Government had leased to the 
Congo State. They were able to advance without 
difficulty to within twenty days’ easy march of the White 
Nile, and we have been taught that what they meditated 
doing last year may be accomplished this year, or at any 
time they wish. They have an almost continuous water- 
way from the Atlantic to within 250 miles of the Nile, 
and have established a strong station on the Mbomu. 

We all sincerely trust that diplomacy may be able to 
prevent further complications in that region; but the 
surest way of safeguarding our interests is to prove by 
our action that we value them, and mean to look after 
them. As we are now, we are drifting to that pitiful 
state of helplessness Egypt was in at the outbreak of 
Mahdism. We are liable to be attacked from the north; 
we offer too many temptations to the French; our pro- 
mises to Europe are unfulfilled ; we neglect the interests 
of our trade; we are indifferent to the welfare of the 
dark humanity we have undertaken to protect. There- 
fore, common sense, as well as every sentiment of duty, 
honour, and English manhood, urge us to lose no time 
in commencing a work which promises to be of immense 
advantage to us commercially and politically. 

Henry M. STANLEY. 
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DIES DOMIN. 
III. THe Practice OF MARRIAGE. 


among those things whose popularity 
is on the wane is the form of alliance called matri- 
mony. That inconsiderable faction of which Mrs. Mona 
Caird is the self-anointed priestess would have us sweep 
the ceremony away altogether into the dustheap of 
dead conventions, and from time to time persons of more 
moderate views put forth suggestions for its amendment. 
None of these reformers are very coherent. They will 
not plead guilty to the accusation of advocating free 
love, and they have hitherto failed to elucidate their 
real desires to the average plain listener. But although 
these abolitionists have as yet few adherents, and 
marriage continues to be the same State-and-society- 
supported institution it has ever been, an increasing 
disinclination to marry, or rather a vague distaste of 
it, has shown itself among the young of both sexes. 
Mothers with daughters find it difficult to get any 
man to take them to his bosom unless they are well 
endowed with beauty or dollars. The more eligible the 
bachelor, the less inclined he is to barter his freedom 
or a few chaste smiles and a little practised indiffer- 
ence. He has acquired expensive tastes and an aver- 
sion to self-denial which nothing short of a landed 
property lacking heirs is strong enough to overcome. 
And even with this inducement to marriage he is likely 
to postpone it till the adventures of adolescence have 
lost their savour. It is true that he may, after forty, 
become enamoured of the matrimonial idea, but whether 
or not he puts it into effect will depend upon the balance 
both of his vitality and his fortune. The woman, again, 
is actuated by different considerations. She is handi- 
capped at the start by her numerical superiority, and the 
consciousness that her ‘‘ pure and disinterested desire 
for an establishment” may fail of realization through 
sheer lack of opportunity to extricate herself from the 
herd of superfluous women. Added to this, the modern 
maid has thoroughly broken away from the belief that 
any husband is better than no husband at all. The 
reproach of spinsterhood has to a great extent passed 
away, and since it is now not only possible but profit- 
able for women to work, many of them are more disposed 
to take up a profession than a partner for life. The 
critical faculty has, moreover, been quickened by educa- 
tion, so that the demo/selle a marier now bears little 
resemblance to the simpering innocent who accepted 
without question the man of her mother’s choice. To- 
day, proposals of marriage are addressed to herself and 
answered by herself, and she is more prone to rejection 
than to acquiescence, for as a rule she is bent upon 
getting more out of marriage than there is in it. 

At the same time these agitations for the abolition of 
matrimony as an institution would be more mischievous 
than beneficial if they gained ground, which they are 
unlikely to do at present. It is true that at this inter- 
mediate stage of her development the modern woman is 
unable to adjust herself to the old conception of marital 
obligations. It may even be that a small section of 
women are unfit for marriage altogether. That, after 
all, is nothing new. The infinitesimal minority of the 
matrimonially unfit has always existed, and the fact that 
it has recently been crying in the market place does not 
prove it larger than ever before. Since the laws are 
only fashioned to secure the greatest good of the 
greatest number, any attempt to legislate for the 
exceptional woman would be a manifest injustice as 
well as an absurdity. Thus if she cannot bring her 
idiosyncrasies into concord with the conjugal code, the 
sooner she realizes that the fault is in her own tempera- 
ment and not in the institution, the better for her peace 
of mind. Such women must ever be a law unto them- 
selves, for it is nature herself who has ranged them on 
the rebel side. But the great mass of women still find 
in the marriage tie their best protection. In any less 
permanent relationship it is the woman who suffers 
almost invariably, and as yet no scheme has been devised 
which shows a possibility of working as well, or which 
attempts to provide for the adequate disposal of children 
or the transmission of property. So far the philosophers 
who would teach us how to obtain wives as well as 
pianos on the hire system have been either hopelessly 
unpractical o: obviously insincere. 
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The facilities for divorce ought, however, in my 
opinion, to be considerably extended. If the dissolution 
of marriage could be more easily effected, we should 
hear nothing more about the abolition of the contract. 
By this means relief from marital misery could be 
obtained by the individual without bringing into every 
alliance an element of insecurity which must finally 
tend to the disintegration of society. If women were 
granted a divorce upon the same terms as men can now 
obtain it, there would be fewer discordant unions and 
less immorality in both sexes. A woman who is chained 
to an unfaithful husband is not likely to make a model 
wife, even if she does not arrogate to herself the right 
of retaliation. As the law now stands, a man may make 
his wife’s existence an agony with impunity so long as 
he does not resort to personal violence, whereas a 
mere appearance of infidelity is often sufficient excuse 
for him to obtain a release from his obligations. 
Not only justice but expediency demands the altera- 
tion of this law, which is a mere survival of the 
obsolete disabilities that surrounded the femme couverte. 
I am, moreover, all for increasing the facilities for 
divorce in other directions. That either man or woman 
should be bound for life to a felon, a lunatic, or a dipso- 
maniac, seems to me a monstrous thing, entirely incom- 
patible with nineteenth-century civilization., It is urged, 
by those who object to any mitigation of the marriage 
laws, that the criminal may come out of prison, that the 
lunatic may be restored to reason, and the inebriate to 
sobriety. But the fallacy of such reasoning will be per- 
ceived when we reflect that regeneration is equally 
possible to the adulterer or any other sinner. It would 
surely be easy to place such restrictions on the operation 
of the law as would prevent either party from obtaining 
a dissolution on the pretext of temporary insanity, 
occasional intoxication, or even of criminal offences of 
a slight character. But I contend that protracted » 
drunkenness, or insanity and felony, should be held 
sufficient grounds for divorce quite apart from any breach 
of the seventh commandment. As a rule the martinets 
for the durability of the marriage tie have nothing more 
conclusive to urge against this extension than the old 
thin-end-of-the-wedge argument, as if this era was not 
full of the thin ends of wedges that have no thick 
ends. 

To the sociologist, however, it is somewhat difficult 
to be optimistic concerning the future of marriage 
in England. The fact that it is far more obviously 
and persistently a failure here than in any other Euro- 
pean country, cannot be alogether ignored when we 
come to the ultimate utility of things. To abolish the 
institution would merely have the effect of reducing 
society to chaos, but the practice of it might well 
be amended. In no other civilized country are con- 
jugal habits such as they are in England to-day, not 
only in the lower and middle classes, but in the upper 
classes also. However much space may be at their 
command, husband and wife pass at least half their lives 
within the same four walls in an intimacy that violates 
every instinct of refinement in the woman and every 
feeling of decency in the man. What element of 
romance, what vestige of the beauty of love, can survive 
an association so close and so continuous? Take, for 
instance, the case of a marriage between the average 
Englishman and a girl who has all life’s mysteries to 
learn. Granted that each loves the other and desires 
to preserve that affection. If the husband is a man of 
fine fibre, he begins by regarding his wife as a sacred 
thing, but the conjugal customs of this country soon 
sweep away all sense of her divinity both in his 
eyes and her own. Without their being actually 
conscious of it, this odious familiarity breeds con- 
tempt between them, and once that personal reserve 
is broken down on which self-respect is founded, 
love becomes a mere habit, or dies out of sheer disgust, 
according to the temperament of the two persons. The 
revolting character of this intimacy—which is not founded 
on any true conception of marriage—and its conse- 
quences are at the root of the modern woman's aversion 
to matrimony. In her horror of these habits she is apt 
to blame the institution, when the customs of the Teutonic 
race are alone responsible. There arestill, however, young 
wives who are incapable either of analyzing the cause 
of their discontent or of establishing saner and sweeter 
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wefations in their homes. They feel that their marriage 
is a failure, but they do not know why, still less do they 
-dream how only it might be made a success. So long 
2 as wives permit their husbands to come and go in their 

apartments without let or hindrance, just so long will 

- marriage prove a failure, except in cases where natural 

= absence of refinement prevents the inevitable friction. 
Marriage is essentially an honourable estate, but the 
“Teutonic interpretation of its unity has gone far to dis- 

count its promise of felicity te the women of this land. 
A Woman or THE Day. 


A REJOINDER. 
By Lapy JEUNE. 


{JT seems almost a matter of course that this new femi- 
- nine development, with her love of change and variety, 
~~ with her unrest and unsatisfied longings, must rebel 
against any tie or obligation so uninteresting and so 
‘monotonous as marriage. The prospect of such a dull 
~€xistence, with its necessarily humiliating details, is one 
ther fervent spirit cannot contemplate. If she is to be 
the woman of the future, her advent is at a propitious 
moment, for there is no doubt that at any rate tempor- 
-arily there is a weariness and difficulty in the matrimonial 
¢ market. Whether it is that we are poorer, or that we 
- are more luxurious and exacting in our tastes, and that 
the girls of to-day require more in their marriage than 
tthe ordinary Englishman can afford, I cannot say; but 
aanless girls have great beauty or large fortunes, we hear 
much more of the difficulty of their marrying. This 
. difficulty does not exist to such an extent in the upper as 
’ in the middle class, where, no doubt, the new fields of 
“work opened to women have had greater effect, and 
‘have made marriage less the bent of their ambition than 
‘in former days. Women marry less early than they did, 
‘which is an indisputable advantage, for they know their 
wn minds better, they are more able to estimate the 
‘Mrue value of things, they have seen and enjoyed some- 
sthing of life, and are stronger physically and better 
sable to béar the strain which the new life brings. 
The girl who marries after she is twenty has a much 
~ better chance of happiness than the bride of eighteen. 
Among the mass of women there is no revulsion 
‘from the marriage tie, and it appears to me that 
all healthy-minded girls and women are just as much 
interested in the question as were their grandmothers. 
‘(Most girls know little of any other relation of the 
-sexes towards each other save that of marriage, and 
though they may know of the existence of irregular 
aunions, they neither understand nor realize what they 
mean; they certainly start in life regarding marriage 
“.as a tie which only death can dissolve. It is an un- 
deniable fact that there are cases where marriage 
places people in very deplorable positions, and where its 
-dissolution would be merciful, but such cases are so 
‘exceptional that the few must needs continue to suffer. 
The one great fact that has kept English society is the 
dnviolability of the marriage tie. Infidelity in a married 
‘woman is surely reason enough to justify her husband 
vin getting rid of her, and the woman who clamours for 
. divorce on the same grounds as men is surely lowering 
athe standard of female purity in a ruthless way. Is man, 
‘with his stronger, coarser, more animal nature, to be 
judged by the same standard of chastity as a woman, 
with her higher ideals of life, her purer nature, and the 
exemption from temptation which she enjoys? If we 
‘think for a moment of the temptation to which men 
are exposed from their very early youth (and which 
they undoubtedly combat very unsuccessfully), and 
“which attacks them at a time when they are most 
~prone to succumb, in the period of youth, vigour, and 
“dgnorance, and contrast their position with that of 
“~women, we must surely feel that we are degrading one 
sex when we ask for a corresponding code of morality, 
-@r even suggest that women are to be tried by no 
+higher standard than that to which men strive to attain. 
Were divorce more easy, many couples would never 
attempt to bear with one another. The knowledge that 
they could part would discourage them from any attempt 
at conciliation. In fact, the invidious position of any 
‘woman living apart from her husband is still an un- 
fact which no woman cares to face, and, 
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above all, the interests of their children make women 
feel that no institution protects them like marriage. 
The claim of men and women tied to insane, drunken, 
or vicious partners is one difficult to overlook; but they, 
again, are members of the minority, who must always 
accept the good of the great majority as their reward 
in a world full of inequalities and mysteries. In spite 
of the Cassandra-like warning we hear as to the future 
of marriage, we see no reason to be pessimistic about 
it. That itis a failure we utterly deny. 

The figures of the Divorce Court show that the 
number of marriages which are dissolved are not in- 
creasing, and though we hear on many sides of 
Jemme incomprise, we must take the authority to which 
she would resort for relief as the best source of infor- 
mation as to her unfortunate position. We are told 
that no union can survive the conjugal customs and 
intimacy of English married life. Perhaps the New 
Woman thinks so, because, in her ephemeral passion, no 
feeling of constancy, affection, or gratitude is possible. 
We believe that the overwhelming majority of old- 
fashioned English women regard that intimacy as one 
of the purest and sweetest ever devised, one which, when 
the passion and desire of youth fade away, blossoms 
into a friendship, a companionship as constant as it is 
holy, without which their lives would indeed be barren. 


M. ROCHEFORT AND ART. 


M HENRI ROCHEFORT has recently told an inter- 
* viewer in the Figaro what he thinks of French 
and English Art respectively. M. Rochefort is known in 
England as a Boulangist, as the editor and proprietor of 
the /ntransigeant newspaper, as the wild political agitator 
who opposed the Government of Louis Napoleon in the 
sixties as bitterly as he attacked the actual Republic at 
the close of the eighties. Englishmen can scarcely under- 
stand M. Rochefort’s position as a newspaper editor and 
agitator, and his power is to them almost incredible. 
Yet the signs of his influence are not impalpable. 
The /utransigeant has a larger circulation than any 
French paper except the Petit Journal, which is not 
a political organ, whereas the /ntransigeant is nothing if 
not political. The truth is that there are only three or 
four men in France who have made of their pen a 
whip, and so become objects of fear and respect, and 
of these M. Rochefort is the chief, for neither M. Cas- 
sagnac nor M. Drumont can be compared with him in 
wit or power of vituperation. His reputation in this 
sort of journalism dates back to his youth (he is now a 
grey-haired man), but was first established by the success 
of La Lanterne, the paper he published in Brussels when 
he was exiled from France by Napoleon III. The 
writer of this article remembers asking M. Rochefort 
for an account of that astonishing journalistic enter- 
prise, and was given a sketch of it in something like 
the following terms : ‘‘ I had to do something,” said M. 
Rochefort; ‘‘ I was not going to submit tamely to unjust 
punishment at the hands of a crowned crétin. 1 told 
every one I was going to start a paper: the title came 
to me at once, a happy inspiration, Za Lanterne, and 
everybody began talking about it before I had written a 
line. It was promised for a certain day. I had 
decided upon the size of it and the type, everything, in 
fact, and there at last it lay before me finished. Of course 
a bitter article on Napoléon le Petit formed the piece de 
résistance. The whole thing seemed to me well done and 
yet to be lacking in something. Though the printers 
harassed me, telling me they would be late if they did not 
go to press, | could not let the thing out of my hands ; it 
wanted something—powder in the tail of the rocket to 
drive it upwards to success. Could not I get some word, 
some phrase, that would supply the motive power? I 
cudgelled my brains in vain for hours, nothing would 
come. At length, in despair, I exclaimed, What a 
poor thing is man; hundreds and thousands of subjects 
of complaint against a miserable despot—I had found 
my mot; quickly I wrote the three lines: ‘At the 
present moment eadioes counts thirty-five millions of 
subjects, not including the subjects of discontent.’ It 
was those three lines above the leader in large type 
which sold over 300,000 copies of Za Lanterne. At one 
stroke I got an immense audience and high pay for. the 
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work I wanted to do.” And this is the sort of work M. 
Rochefort has been doing for the last thirty odd years. 
He is a révolté by nature—“‘ agin the Government,” as the 
proverbial Irishman said, and, what is more, against con- 
stituted authority of every sort. It is his habit of mind 
and bent of talent. The moment he praises a man he 
becomes commonplace, but in his attacks there is an 
audacity, a verve, an inventiveness of contempt, interest- 
ing toall but the victim. Sooner orlater, he finds the phrase 
that renders his opponent odious or ridiculous to 250,000 
readers. For example, all France was mourning the ter- 
rible losses of men in the Tongking campaign. Every 
hamlet had lost two or three of its children, every village 
had its spectral invalids who had returned from 
the terrible climate only to die, and Rochefort, feeling 
all this mute anguish, gathered it up in one terrible word 
and hurled it at his adversary. His article headed ‘‘Le 
Tonkinois ” killed M. Jules Ferry as a politician, and 
caused him to be regarded from one end of France to the 
other with a passionate and unreasoning hatred. It 
cannot be doubted that his attacks on M. Constans 
have checked, if they have not annihilated, the ambitions 
of that worthy. In fine, democratic France, with its 
passion of envy and its admiration of mental ability and 
wit, finds its best representative in Henri Rochefort, the 
agitator and editor. 

Henri Rochefort, however, is much more than an editor 
and agitator. He is one of the best art critics in the 
world, perhaps the finest living connaisseur, and in these 
high qualities is no less representative of modern France 
thanin his impatience of Government by mediocrity. Eng- 
lishmen who have been appalled by his flightiness, or mis- 
placed sentimentality, or contempt of practical considera- 
tions in some leading article or other, are loth to admit 
that the opinions on matters of art of the feather-brained 
politician are worthy of all respect. Ask him what he 
thinks of an income-tax, and M. Rochefort will astonish 
you with his ignorance of the subject almost as much as 
he will amuse you by his airy way of treating it ; but 
put him before a work of art and his reverence becomes 
as earnest as his political irreverence, and he will talk to 
you about it judiciously, soberly, and yet with that 
measure of enthusiastic approbation which the greatness 
of the work merits. M. Rochefort is proud to-day of 
the fact that he was made art critic of the Figaro when 
he was only eighteen years of age, and in his house in 
Paris, when this writer last called upon him, there 
were to be seen more Goyas and finer than can be 
found in any other private collection. He was one 
of the first in the world to see that Goya was a great 
master. He bought all that he could lay his hands on 
thirty years ago, when good specimens went for a few 
hundred francs. M. Rochefort, too, was one of the very 
first to collect the bronzes of Barye. He tells how that 
great master used to come toiling up his stairs with a 
bronze under each arm, and beg him to take them at his 
own price. More than once or twice he paid a visit to 
the nearest Mont de Piété, in order that the great sculp- 
tor might not go back empty-handed to his starving 
family. Barye, he says, never cared for money for 
its own sake, but simply for the opportunity it gave 
him of pursuing his work; ‘‘he was a glutton for 
work”; content ‘‘to munch a crust” so long as he 
could sit in the Jardin des Plantes and study the move- 
ments of the animals. ‘‘ Look at it,” M. Rochefort 
breaks off enthusiastically, pointing to a model of the 
‘**Lion and Serpent” of the Tuileries : ‘‘no one has ever 
modelled a fauve like that; he has done for the great 
cats what Michelangelo did for men.” And then he tells 
you that when the Versailles troops entered Paris they 
sacked his house and stole all his Baryes, 130 of them, 
‘*which still shows,” he adds comically, ‘‘that the rogues 
had some taste. And since then I have been able to get 
together thirty or forty more that are my delight.” 

t is not the bankruptcy of science but of art that 
now occupies M. Rochefort’s attention. ‘* To go through 
the Salons,” he says, ‘‘ is to experience a sort of ridicu- 
lous nightmare. One passes in a whirl from the Middle 
Ages to the gilded age; from Greeks of Homer’s ima- 
gination to those one meets in gambling clubs; from 
black-stockinged Venuses to realistic martyrdoms ; 
from a ball where they dance the ‘Cancan’ to a 
bath scene in old Rome; and from the devotions of a 
mystic to a modern café. And in all these subjects 
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there is evidently not one that has touched the heast of 
the painter, much less haunted and possessed him and 
forced him to realize it with all the power that isin him. 
No; he simply wants to ‘strike’ the public; to do» 
something that will ‘catch on,’ and all these canvases, 
therefore, are neither more nor less than the useless- 
cries of an insatiable egotism. The general level of 
workmanship, however, in France is incontestably 
higher that it is in England. But in Paris no one seems 
to have anything to say, whereas in England there are 
always two or three pictures which are personal and - 
intimate and charming, because they come from the heart 
of the painter and represent something that he has 
loved. For the breath of passion that transfigures, for the 
ineffable something that speaks of affection, we forgive 
all faults. It seems to me that the greatest painting is 
now done by Englishmen or by Americans.” 

This is not quite true. Puvis de Chavannes is perhaps 
greater than any English painter, and muchof the mastery 
of Whistler and of Sargent must be ascribed to the tradi- 
tions and teaching of the French school. With these re- 
servations, however, we can only applaud M. Rochefort for 
his frankness and for his power of discrimination. What 
he says about our sculpture is less flattering. He speaks. 
of it as ‘‘ trivial or ridiculous,” showing neither know- 
ledge of the art nor that passionate love of the humam 
figure which might redeem faults of modelling, and he 
rightly concludes that the schools of Rodin and his 
fellows must be regarded as above all English com— 
petition. 

THE GRAFTON GALLERY. 


“ PAINTER of saints,” says Ruskin somewhere; 

‘* should be a saint himself,”’ and there is in the 
words a wisdom not common to all his sayings. Thereby 
we are induced to consider whether the ideal painter of 
children is one who has never entirely put away childish 
things. Certain it is that the immature body and the 
impalpable soul of a child present to the artist the most 
difficult problem of portraiture. To arrest upon canvas 
the very form and pressure of this half-developed life 
demands more than a spark of that genius which is at 
once all-comprehending and all-expressive. The mere 
constraint of posing is foreign to the child-nature, and 
so tends rather to obliterate character than to reveal it ; 
and, again, the fluctuating colour and instability of form 
make more for the confusion than the enlightenment of 
any artistic conception. To overcome these difficulties 
there is only the electric current of sympathy engendered | 
by the relations of sitter and painter, which must of 
necessity be weak on the child’s side, unless there 
breathes in the artist that large simplicity of soul which 
brings him into an affinity with the spirit and the senses > 
of youth. Of such stuff are the best painters of children 
made. 

How few they are, and what measure of success they 
met with, may now be learned at the Grafton Gallery. 
The exhibition at present open is called ‘ Fair 
Children,” and in sooth each child has a natural share 
of loveliness, though sometimes, as in the evil faces of 
Catherine de Medici’s offspring, painted, with their 
mother, by Clouet, the artist has almost entirely obscure® 
it. Beside this arid canvas hangs Murillo’s ‘‘ Good 
Shepherd,” in which the Boy-Christ glows with a 
luscious human beauty that is surely earth’s glory and > 
heaven's affront. Another great painter, almost a con- 
temporary, saw otherwise the child-life of Spain. There 
was nothing of that modern spirit, with which Velasquez 
was saturated, in Murillo. He was content to attain to- 
the expression of sensuous perfection by means of a rick» 
palette. Velasquez, on the other hand, knew the ache 
and the irony of life, and painted it as none ever before 
or since, with a resolute economy of tone, an inveterate 
continence of line, which give his portraits of children ao 
air of subtle portent that wounds the admiration ¢om- 

lled by their mastery. ‘‘ Don Balthasar Carlos” is a 

y about ten years old, who stands with a gun in his 
hand and his dogs at his feet. His face is full of the 
weary anticipation of kingly destiny, intensified by the 
dull green tones of the picture which deepen to browm 
and pale to a golden grey. Nor is the little maiden om 
the canvas by his side much more joyous in spite of 
her flowers and her scarlet kirtle. There is the arrive 
pensée of incipient womanhood in her eyes and in the 
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corners of her mouth. Yet Velasquez was a great 
painter—great enough to have made adolescence fair. 
It would almost seem that in his contempt for his own 
generation he could not refrain from visiting the sins of 
the fathers upon the children. 

Facing these hangs Holbein’s portrait of Edward 
VI., a youth with a feeble, harassed face, rising above 
much magnificence of vesture, painted with Holbein’s 
infinite care and conviction. The large gallery is almost 
entirely given up to the English children of the last 


century as Reynolds, Romney, and Hoppner saw them. | 


Sir Joshua did not, it would seem, spend much time in 
studying the idiosyncrasies of his infant sitters. They 
are all variations on the elfish bird-like type which he 
gives to his ‘‘ Puck” and his ‘‘ Robinetta.” To these 
the girls all bear a more than sisterly resemblance, with 
the exception of ‘‘ Miss Frances Crewe,” whose face 
owes its character to another hand, to that of Sir William 
Boxall, after the partial destruction of the original by 
fire. Asa picture, however, it shows Sir Joshua at the 
high water-mark of his accomplishment, as the ‘‘ Venus 
disarming Cupid ” shows him at his worst. Two large 
pictures by the same master occupy the end wall, both 
containing points of interest and beauty. The ‘‘ Children 
of Thomas, second Lord Grantham,” three youths 
playing with a terrier, are posed with wonderful skill, 
and the colour has suffered less from the passage of 
years than is usual with Sir Joshua’s pictures. In the 
companion picture we see the mother of these sons, a 
coy little maiden walking in a semi-classical garden 
with her elder sister. Here again we have the perfect 
draughtsman, the easy accomplished painter whose 
complacency was never marred by a hesitation, and the 
courtier who brought his art quite naturally into 
association with the bluest blood: Gainsborough is 
only represented by two inferior pictures, a fact 
which seems to imply a lack of sympathy with 
youth. There is, of course, ‘‘The Blue Boy,” 
unfortunately absent from this exhibition, and in that 
famous study he is obviously more concerned with the 
colour of the sitter’s clothes than with his person. 
Romney, on the other hand, painted many infants, but 
those included in this collection lack the tenderness of 
his feminine portraits, and several are crude in handling 
and cold in colour. ‘‘ Admiral Sir Joseph Yorke at the 
age of 13,” is, however, an exception. It is a three- 
quarter-length portrait of a young middy surrounded by 
the masts and riggings of his ship. The face is finely 
modelled and expressive, and the depth and sobriety of 
the colour are the more notable for an adjacent specimen 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence's sugared suavity. ‘‘ Master 
Charles Lambton” is altogether too pretty, and the 
painting has that sleek, /éché texture which has since 
become a tradition of the Royal Academy. There still 
remains one picture of interest in this room, Sir Anthony 
Van Dyck’s portrait of ‘‘ George Villiers, Second Duke 
of Buckingham, and his brother, Lord Francis,” wherein 
we find a Dutch painter accomplishing with grace and 
certainty what the English school were vainly seeking 
to do more than a century later. 

[n the centre gallery the place of honour is given to 
Mr. Whistler’s exquisite portrait of Miss Alexander, 
which says much for the taste and discretion of the 
directors. Surrounded by the full-blown babies of the 
Academicians, this little grey lady has the mystic beauty 
of a Princesse Lointaine. How Velasquez would have 
loved her—the pallor of her flesh, the tremulous texture 
of her dress, the distinguished reticence of her form! 
She stands in the picture, not out of it, a symbol of 
warmth without colour, of force without vehemence, a 
child of the age fully expressed in the narrow range of 
tints that lie between silver-white and grey-green. If 
Mr. Whistler had never paintedanything butthis portrait, 
his title to impeccable mastery over the material in which 
he works would be amply assured thereby. It is the 
work of a consummate artist, who deliberately closes the 
straight avenues to artistic triumph that he may carve 
out a new way through the wilderness. As a result, 
‘* Miss Alexander ” hangs in the Grafton Gallery a thing 
that is unique, potent, pellucid, a dream of chastity in 
colour, at a time when reckless prostitution of tone is 
counted to the painter for originality. 

_ The work of another great master also adorns this 
gallery. Tiere are three small studies of a Soy's head 
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which bear the name of Franz Hals, two described as 
‘‘The Rolling Pot,” and one as ‘‘ The Laughing Boy.” 
Even in these restricted canvases Franz Hals stands 
revealed the superb craftsman he was, devoid of ideas, 
and quite content to paint what he saw supremely well 
with a frank donhomie that is entirely his own. Space 
forbids more than an allusion to Carolus Duran’s ‘‘ Bep- 
pino,” a fine piece of colour ; a charming torso of a boy, 
by Sir Henry Raeburn ; and in the end room a picture 
of the ‘Children of Mrs. Meyer,” by André Zorn, one 
of the most vivid and vigorous exponents of the modern 
French school. There is also a large collection of 
miniatures and prints, as well as a quantity of infant 
toys that are disposed about the rooms in cases, and 
which will probably receive from the average visitor to 
the exhibition a much larger measure of interest and 
attention than any of the master-works on its walls. 


OPERA AND ACTING. 


H ATH not an opera-artist hands, vocal-organs, some- 

times affections and passions, and senses always ? 
If you tickle him, does he not laugh; if you prick him, 
is he not annoyed; if you criticize him unfavourably, does 
he not threaten a libel action; if you sue him for debt, 
does he not leave the country and return no more? Is 
he not, in short, acommon man in all respects save these, 
that he can generally sing, and, apparently by reason of 
his power to sing, can never act ? There are, of course, 
exceptions. Some common men can sing, and,to the 
sorrow of their friends, do it, and some cannot by any 
training be made to act; and, similarly, some operatic 
artists cannot sing at all, and some act with extraordi- 
nary power. These exceptions are rare. Few men are 
unable to teach themselves to act their part becomingly 
in what Dr. Johnson was pleased to call the farce of life. 
Who has not admired a certain politician who delights 
in playing the part of Uriah Heep, with rasping voice 
and absurdly craned neck, in the House of Commons? 
Yet I am certain that if that politician sang bass, and 
did the villains’ parts at Covent Garden, he would not 
play them nearly so realistically as he does Uriah Heep 
in the House of Commons. He would stump about the 
stage like an impossible wooden doll, and roll his eyes as 
though the prompter worked them by pulling a string. 
Whether there is any real connection between the 
possession of a voice and the absence of the histrionic 
faculty, is a problem for science to solve ; all I know is 
that my recent experience at Covent Garden makes me 
suspicious that some such connection does exist. We 
have had quite a gorgeous feast of its kind there lately : 
‘Tl Trovatore,” ‘‘ Le Prophéte,” ‘* Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Car- 
men,” ‘‘ Faust” ‘‘ Falstaff,” and ‘‘ Romeo et Juliette,” 
each given with absolutely the best singers of Europe. 
As far as the principal artists are concerned I have 
nothing but enthusiastic praise for the singing. Bayreuth 
has no bass to compare with Plancgon; no tenor so 
pleasing as De Lucia ; certainly (if you except Brema) no 
soprano we would exchange for Melba, or Albani, or 
Macintyre, or Calve ; no contralto like Giulia Ravogli. 
The singing was nearly always admirable, and the operas 
where only singing is needed wholly pleasing ; but the 
acting was rarely admirable, andthe operas where acting is 
needed by no means so pleasant on the whole. ‘‘ Romeo,” 
the sheer voluptuousness of music, became an over- 
whelming delight in the hands of Melba, Alvarez, and 
Mancinelli, and achieved the greatest popular success 
of the season, perhaps of many seasons. ‘‘I] Trovatore,” 
with its copiousness of superior barrel-organ melody, 
went immensely. Tamagno was in it, and Tamagno is 
one of the exceptional singers who acts, indeed, has a 
tendency to overact, which is, however, a hundred thou- 
sand times better than not acting at all. Macintyre also 
acts; and the rest sang, and sang so well that when I 
had once again gripped the oft-forgotten fact that “Il 
Trovatore ” is not an opera, but a set of detached pieces 
held in loose contact on a string, a certain otiose con- 
tentedness of mind quickly came over me. The popular 
success of Auber’s sparkling and jingling Fra Diavolo,” 
which is Gilbert and Sullivan, with the Sullivan better 
done and the Gilbert done worse, showed that it might 
easily prove a formidable rival to the Savoy achieve- 
ments, even at this day, if the sheer brutality of the 
ending were softened for a country and an age which 
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regard even bandits as human. .‘‘Carmen” was a trifle 
slow at first, but the intense acting of De Lucia made it 
move later; and ‘‘ Faust” was really beautifully sung 
by Melba, Plangon, and Alvarez. But ‘‘ Lohengrin ” had 
all the effect of a heavy dose of laudanum upon me. The 
aew Lohengrin, Bertran, brought with him from Milan 
2 new notion of the part: touching rather than heroic, 
perhaps, but by no means sentimental, always sincere, 
and dignified enough when the occasion demanded 
dignity ; and as his personality is attractive, and his 
voice sympathetic and possessed of a pleasing character 
of its own, quite in keeping with his whole personality, 
he made the central figure of the opera worth watching 
and listening to. As for the rest (with the exception of 
Plangon’s King, which was as good as circumstances 
permit), they were, to be frank, dreadful. If the singing 
was more beautiful and finished than anything you can 
bear at Bayreuth, the acting was worse than anything you 
can see at the Elephant and Castle. Were the supers 
who ‘‘do” the crowds in the great Drury Lane spec- 
tacular dramas to behave half as absurdly as Telramond 
did, they would straightway be bundled out of the 
theatre and a start made with a fresh lot the next 
morning. Of course nothing of the sort can be done 
at Covent Garden; but if the public laughed at 
(for instance) the duel, not only in ‘‘ Lohengrin,” but 
also in ‘‘ Romeo,” “‘ Otello” and other operas where 
there are duels to laugh at, I believe that the work of 
the management would be made easier, and we should 
soon see an end of such absurdities. Why, even Mr. 
Crummles, although his whole ms-en-scéne was ex- 
hausted when he had set out his real pump and tubs, 
knew his business well enough to make his juvenile Jack- 
tars fight so vigorously that the sparks flew in showers 
from their swords. But Pelagalli-Rosetti, Bertran, 
and the rest fence as though they were afraid of their 
©wn weapons, and no duel that I have seen would ever 
have ended had not the doomed man, probably in re- 
sponse to the impassioned appeal of the prompter, reso- 
lutely impaled himself upon his opponent’s point. This 
is only one specimen of the many ineptitudes of operatic 
acting. The singers who act have been mentioned: 
few of the others even try to act. The leading singer 
generally loafs around the stage at a distance from the 
minor people, like the keeper of a village store who is 
too proud to speak to the common agricultural labourers 
assembled in front of the public-house, until the moment 
arrives for him to come down to the footlights and bawl 
to the gallery, and then he remembers what he is paid to 
do. The illimitable vanity of the opera singer is largely the 
cause of misconduct of this kind, and it would be merely 
foolish to visit the sins of the singers upon the manage- 
ment; but it is clearly the duty of the critics to help 
the management by laughing at the sins of the singers. 
Of course we cannot laugh at all the sins: they are not 
comic enough; and probably one would laugh less 
heartily at the laughable ones but for the general low level 
of the acting. What I complain of is not merely that the 
singers do things which would not be tolerated at the 
Elephant and Castle, but that few of them act so well 
as the Drury Lane supers. This, of course, will be 
called destructive criticism, but that cannot be helped : 
all I can offer in the way of building up is the suggestion 
that the singers should wait until the next spectacular 
drama is put on at Drury Lane and then go round and 
learn at least how to conduct themselves appropriately. 
The secret of it all may be that until Wagner came upon 
the scene no one expected an opera-artist to act. How 
can he act when there is no real action to carry him along? 
There is little action in old Italian opera ; and even in his 
latest works Verdi has written page on page which is 
evidently intended to be sung at the footlights, the only 
thing permissible being a few of the mechanical gestures 
which do duty indifferently for horror, love, reverence, 
or defiance. Hence no technique of acting has been 
developed ; and those singers who conduct themselves 
appropriately in one opera seem not to have the faintest 
idea of how to do it in another. De Lucia, for example, 
is wonderful in ‘‘Carmen”: he positively thrills you 
with the intense suppressed passion expressed in every 
stealthy gesture, he makes not a movement which is out 
of keeping with the music he sings. It is only melodrama, 
but good melodrama, not the cheapest. But durin 

the greater portion of ‘‘ Mefistofele” he makes you wish 
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you had never. seen the light, or he the footlights. 
amagno, too, our wonderful, unaccountable Tamagno, 
with that curious voice of his, so poor, threadbare, in- 
expressive, and unmanageable, when he sings softly, so 
rich, so marvellously expressive as soon as he puts it on, 
a high pressure of wind, as an organ-builder would say, 
—he is as fine, as noble, and passionate in ‘‘ Otello” as 
he is tawdry and cheaply melodramatic in other parts. 
Neither Tamagno nor de Lucia has any appreciation of 
character. De Lucia kissing Miss Engle in ‘‘ Carmen” 
is unmistakably the same man as de Lucia kissing Miss 
Engle in ‘‘ Fra Diavolo,” or Miss Macintyre in ‘‘ Mefisto- 
fele” ; indeed, he kisses every lady he meets (on the stage) 
with an admirable consistency which is not a little em- 
barrassing to the modest onlooker. Tamagno finishes off 
Albani in ‘‘ Otello” in just the same spirit as he would 
like to finish every one concerned in ‘‘Trovatore.” Both 
men seem to excel in certain parts more by accident than 
intention, more as the result of an artless instinct which 
leads them to do the right thing in certain situations, 
than an artistic mastery which would direct them 
rightly in all. Plangon,.too, does not attempt any 
differentiation between the Mefistofele of Boito and the 
Mephistopheles of Gounod. In both he sings finely, in 
both he acts inappropriately, but with the same kind of 
fineness and the same inappropriateness. In both, I 
might say, he is the king out of ‘‘ Lohengrin”: power- 
ful for good or evil, but too affable to be Mephistophelian. 
I am far from wishing for ‘‘ a school of operatic acting,” 
but I wish the singers would read an occasional novel, 
or go to Bayreuth, or do anything that would teach them 
how much more interesting they could make themselves 
if they only rid themselves of their provincialism. For 
the opera ‘‘ world,” after all, is a small corner of the 
real world—a mere village ; and the ways of the villager 
are (of course) provincial, and of all provincialism 
operatic provincialism is the least tolerable. 

For the rest, the management has so far done its part 
with excellent conscientiousness and skill. ‘‘ Carmen” 
and ‘‘Il Trovatore” have not been so well mounted 
before ; and the scenery and ef ce/eras in the other operas 
were everything that we expect of Covent Garden. The 
band is now settled down to its work, and does it satis- 
factorily, though in the operas conducted by Bevignani 
his occasional lack of grip allows the playing to wobble 
a little, so that the accompaniment does not fit the melody 
quite as neatly as a glove should fit the hand that 
wears it. The chorus was a nuisance in ‘‘ Lohengrin,” 
where it sang painfully out of tune, and stood like a 
crowd of metal soldiers taken from a box ; but on the 
other evenings it acquitted itself as respectably as it is 
in the wicked nature of choruses to do. 

Professor Stanford’s new concerto, produced at the 
Richter concert last Monday evening, must wait, with a 
score or so of smaller miscellaneous concerts, until next 


week, J. F. R. 
SARDOODLEDOM 


‘* Fedora” (Herman Merivale’s English version). By 
Victorien Sardou. Haymarket Theatre, 25 May, 


1895: 

Ginna.” By Victorien Sardou. Daly’s Theatre, 
27 May, 1895. 
‘*The Prude’s Progress.” A Comedy in three acts. 
By Jerome K. Jerome and Eden Phillpotts. Comedy 

Theatre, 22 May, 1895. 


U* to this day week I had preserved my innocence 
as a playgoer sufficiently never to have seen 
‘* Fedora.” Of course I was not altogether new to it, 
since I had seen Diplomacy Dora, and Theodora, and 
La Toscadora, and other machine dolls from the same 
firm. And yet the thing took me aback. To see that 
curtain go up again and again only to disclose a be- 
wildering profusion of everything that has no business 
in a play, was an experience for which nothing could 
quite prepare me. The postal arrangements, the tele- 
graphic arrangements, the police arrangements, the 
names and addresses, the hours and seasons, the tables 
of consanguinity, the railway and shipping time-tables, 
the arrivals and departures, the whole welter of Brad- 
shaw and Baedeker, Court Guide and Post Office Direc- 
tory, whirling round one incredible little stage murder 
and finally vanishing ina gulp of impossible stage 
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poison, made up an entertainment too Bedlamite for any 
man with settled wits to preconceive. Even the murder 
was arranged, in pure wantonness, flatly contrary to 
common sense. The hero is suspected by the heroine of 
having been a Nihilist at a period when matters were so 
bad in Russia that refugees who made no secret of their 
sympathy with the Terrorists were sympathetically 
welcomed by the strictest Constitutionalists in every 
other country in Europe. He completely regains her 
sympathy by proving to her that he is no Nihilist at all, 
but a common assassin who has deliberately murdered 
a man out of jealousy. Surely, if dramatists are bent 
on the fundamentally impossible task of inventing par- 
donable assassinations, they should recognize that the 
man who, for no reward or satisfaction to his direct 
personal instincts, but at the risk of his own life, kills 
for the sake of an idea, believing that he is striking in 
the cause of the general weal, is at any rate more respect- 
able than the dehumanized creature who stabs or shoots 
to slake a passion which he has in common with a stag. 
I strongly object to heroic criminals, whether political 
or personal ; but if the stage cannot yet get on without 
its illustrated police news, let us at least shun the most 
repulsive motives for the stage crimes we are expected 
to condone. This Loris Ipanoff isa vulgar scoundrel as 
far as he is credibly human at all; and Fedora, who 
has at first the excuse of being the avenger of blood, 
sinks to his level when, on learning that her husband 
preferred another woman to her, she gloats over his 
murder, and is disappointed because Loris did not kill 
his wife on the spot too. Why need plays be so bru- 
tally, callously, barbarously immoral as this? I wish 
Sir Henry Irving would give us at least a matinée of 
‘‘ The Lady from the Sea ” to show the playgoing public 
how a humane gentleman acts when he finds he has had 
the misfortune to lose the affection of his wife. Miss 
Terry as Ellida would be quite as worthy of the Lyceum 
Theatre as Nance Oldfield as Miss Terry. 

It is greatly to Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s credit that, 
bad as the play was, her acting was worse. It was a 
masterpiece of failure. Not, pray observe, that Mrs. 
Campbell herself did not succeed. The moment she 
was seen, our reason collapsed and our judgment fled. 
Every time the curtain fell there was a delirious roar. 
If the play was not tragic, our infatuation was. I 
solemnly warn all and sundry that no common man’s 
opinion of the artistic merits of that performance was 
worth a farthing after the first flash of the heroine’s eyes. 
It was not Fedora; but it was Circe; and I, as sworn 
critic, must make the best attempt I can to be Ulysses. 

It cannot, I think, be disputed now that Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s force, which is intense enough, has only one mode, 
and that one the vituperative. This was proved at 
one stroke in the first act, when Fedora goes to 
her husband’s bedside and discovers him dead. Mrs. 
Campbell uttered a shriek, as any actress would ; but it 
was a shriek that suggested nothing of grief, or mor- 
tally wounded tenderness, or even horror. What it did 
suggest very strongly was that Fedora had surprised 
the secret which Loris reveals to her in the third act. 
In short, it was a scream of rage. Again, in the second 
act, when Loris admitted the killing of Vladimir, her 
cry of ‘‘ Murderer, assassin,” might have been any abu- 
sive term hurled at a man, appropriately or not, under 
an impulse of violent anger. Last week I politely attri- 
buted to Mrs. Campbell’s sense of character her catch- 
ing, as Mrs. Ebbsmith, what Miss Nethersole misses : 
namely, the tone of invective in ‘‘ Trafalgar Squaring ” 
the Duke of St. Olpherts. But it now appears that her 
emotion declines to take any other form than that of 
invective, When she is not abusing somebody, she sits 
visibly concentrating her forces to restrain the vitupera- 
tive pressure which is struggling to expand in reckless 
aggression, the general effect being that of a magni- 
ficent woman with a magnificent temper, which she 
holds in or lets loose with exciting uncertainty. This 
of course means that Mrs. Campbell is not yet mistress 
of her art, though she has a rare equipment for it. Even 
her diction is technically defective. In order to secure 
refinement of tone, she articulates with the tip of her 
tongue against her front teeth as much as possible. 
This enters for what it is worth and no more into the 
method of every fine speaker ; but it should not suggest 
the snobbish Irishman who uses it as a cheap recipe for 
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speaking genteel English; and once or twice Mrs. 
Campbell came dangerously near to producing this 
mincing effect. For instance, ‘‘ One absorbing thought 
which meeks a sleeve of me,” is clearly not the 
excess of a genuine refinement of diction, like Sir Henry 
Irving’s pure vowel method, which would lead him 
to say ‘‘ One ap-sorbing thot which méks a slév of me ” 
(the p in absorbing being a German b, and the italic 
letters pronounced as in the French fidéle). I am only 
moderately pedantic in this matter, and do not object at 
all to Mrs. Campbell’s saying ‘‘ Forgimme ” for ‘‘ For- 
give me,” or the traditional and ugly ‘‘ Be’t so” for the 
correct and pretty ‘‘Be it so”; but I protest against 
‘* hatrid” and ‘‘ disseived,” which are pure inaccuracies 
produced by that Irish recipe. I make no apology for 
going into these details ; for stage usage is one of our 
few standards of diction; and it is rather alarming to 
hear the extent to which our younger actresses are left 
to pick up the stage trick of speech without in the least 
understanding the phonetic part of it. 

The death scene begins like a feeble drawing-room 
plagiarism of the murder of Nancy by Bill Sykes, and 
ends with the Gilbertian absurdity of the woman, as she 
realizes with disgust that her husband actually proposes 
to commit the vulgarity of strangling her, rising with a 
dignity which paralyzes him, and saying, ‘‘ Oh, if you 
are determined to behave in that way, I will poison 
myself like a lady ; and you, I hope, will look on quietly 
like a gentleman,” or words to that effect. Here Mrs. 
Campbell did for a moment produce the effect which 
Sardou has so tediously and laboriously lath-and-plas- 
tered up, and produce it in a way which showed 
unmistakably that she is quite capable of the modern 
equivalents of the whole Bernhardtian range of sensa- 
tional effects—effects so enormously popular and lucra- 
tive that, though their production is hardly more of a 
fine art than lion-taming, few women who are able for 
them can resist the temptation to devote their lives to 
them. At every other point, Mrs. Campbell threw 
Sardou out of the window and substituted her own per- 
sonal magnetism for the stale mechanical tragedy of 
Fedora. It was irrelevant ; but it was effective. 

Sardou’s latest edition of the Kiralfian entertainment 
which Madame Bernhardt has for years past dragged 
from sea to sea in her Armada of transports, is called 
‘*Gismonda,” and is surpassingly dreary, although it is- 
happily relieved four times by very long waits betweem 
the acts. The scene being laid in the Middle Ages, 
there are no newspapers, letters, or telegrams ; but this 
is far from being an advantage, as the characters tell 
each other the news all through except when a child is 
dropped into a tiger’s cage as a cue for Madame Bern- 
hardt’s popular scream; or when the inevitable stale, 
puerile love scene is turned on to show off that 
‘** voix celeste” stop which Madame Bernhardt, like a 
sentimental New England villager with an American 
organ, keeps always pulled out ; or when, in a paroxysm 
of the basest sensationalism, we are treated to the 
spectacle of Gismonda chopping a man to death with a 
hatchet as a preliminary to appearing as a medizvab 
saint with a palm in her hand at the head of a religious. 
procession. What does it matter whether such an 
entertainment is called Gismonda, or Theodora, or 
Venice, or Constantinople, or The Orient, or Captain 
Boyton’s water show? Personally, I prefer the water 
show, because the sixty-foot header interested me, 
which Madame Bernhardt has long ceased to do; and 
the sensation of shooting the chute thrilled me, which 
‘*Gismonda” does not. As a pageant the affair may 
pass very well with people who, never having been 
touched by the peculiar spiritual beauty of the art of the 
Middle Ages, compare the scene-painter’s titivated 
imitations with the Lord Mayor’s Show and the archi- 
tecture of Regent Street with the originals; but it is. 
no more to be compared to the pageantry of ‘‘ King 
Arthur” at the Lyceum than the clever but thoroughly 
shoppy stage business of Madame Bernhardt is to 
be compared to the acting of Miss Ellen Terry. I 
confess I regard with a certain jealousy the extent to 
which this ex-artist, having deliberately exercised her 
unquestioned right to step down from the national 
theatre in which she became famous to pesture in a 
travelling show, is still permitted the privileges and 
courtesies proper to her former rank. It is open fo all 
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actresses to say either, ‘‘Give me a dignified living 
wage and let me work at my art,” or, ‘‘ Give me as 
much money and applause as can possibly be got out of 
me, and let my art go hang.” Only, when the choice is 
made, it is the business of the critic to see that the 
chooser of the lower level does not take precedence of 
the devoted artist who takes the higher one. Madame 
Bernhardt has elected to go round the world pretending 
to kill people with hatchets and hairpins, and making, I 
presume, heaps of money. I wish her every success ; 
but I shall certainly not treat her as a dramatic artist of 
the first rank unless she pays me well for it. As a self- 
respecting critic I decline to be bought for nothing. 

It seems a strange thing to me that we should still be 
so little awake to the fact that in these plays which 
depend wholly on poignant intensity of expression for 
the simple emotions the sceptre has passed to the 
operatic artist. What surprises me is not that this 
exhibition of Madame Bernhardt’s should be flagrantly 
wulgar and commercial, or that it should be hackneyed 
and old-fashioned, but that we should dream of going 
to see it now that we have seen Calve as Carmen and 
La Navarraise. In the front ranks of art there is a 
place for the methods of Duse, and for the drama in 
which emotion exists only to make thought live and 
move us, but none for Sarah Bernhardt and the 
claptraps which Sardou contrives for her. To me, at 
least, the whole affair seems antiquated and ridiculous, 
except when I regard it as a high modern development 
of the circus and the waxworks. I have seen it, 
just as I have seen, in my time, Madame Celeste 
in ‘‘ Green Bushes” and ‘‘ The Red Woman.” Though 
{ always preferred Buckstone to Sardou as a tragic 
dramatist, and still do, I used to think Madame Bern- 
hardt a greater actress than Celeste. But I almost 
believe now that this must have been a delusion of the 
departed days when Madame Bernhardt was so slim that 
when she went for a tripin a captive balloon, it was said 
that her stepping into the car had the same effect as 
throwing out ballast. At all events, I am quite sure that 
af I had to choose between seeing Miami and Gismonda 
again, I should vote eagerly for Miami, who was at 
least amusing. 

To revert for a moment to Fedora, I hope Mrs. Camp- 
bell will note that Sarah Bernhardt’s career cannot be 
repeated now—that her art is out of date and her 
dramas dead, The proof is that Mrs. Campbell cannot 
act Fedora, although to any actress over forty-five 
Fedora is more natural than Mrs. Tanqueray. By the 
way, 1 have forgotten to say that Mrs. Bancroft is in 
tthe cast, and is as amusing and skilful as ever. Mr. 
Tree, confronted with the impossible Loris Ipanoff, was 
forced to take the part seriously, and, with the help of 
a Polish make-up, try to pull it through by a creditably 
awkward attempt at conventional melodramatic acting. 
Besides, Mrs. Campbell ruined his clothes. Wherever 
her beautiful white arms touched him they left their 
mark. She knelt at his feet and made a perfect zebra 
of his left leg with bars across it. Then she flung her 
arms convulsively right round him; and the next time 
the turned his back to the footlights there was little to 
«choose between his coatback and his shirtfront. Before 
the act was over a gallon of benzine would hardly have 
set him right again. Mr. Tree had his revenge at the 
end of the play, when, in falling on Fedora’s body, he 
managed to transfer a large black patch to her cheek, 
which was strikingly in evidence when she bowed her 
acknowledgment of the frantic applause with which the 
evening ended; but he was still so unhinged by the 
futility of Loris and the ill-treatment of his garments, 
that when the audience called for Mr. Bancroft he in- 
formed them that Mr. Bancroft was prevented from 
coming forward by modesty, but that Mrs. Bancroft— 
and here Mrs. Bancroft came forward smiling ; and the 
audience naturally chuckled hugely. 

May 1 suggest that soap and water is an excellent 
«cosmetic for the arms, and that it does not mark coats ? 
Also that this whitewashing malpractice has become an 
intolerable absurdity, and that there is at least one critic 
who means to try whether ridicule can kill it. 

_. It is an unspeakable relief to get away from Sardou to 
Mr, Jerome K. Jerome, whose ‘ Prude’s Progress”’ is 
much better than its name. Happy is the nation that 
has no history, and happy the play that has no criticism 
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in this column. ‘ The Prude’s Progress” is a shrewd, 
good-natured, clever cockney play (Mr. Jerome will not 
think me foolish enough to use cockney as a term of 
disparagement), interesting and amusing all through, 
with pleasantly credible characters and pleasantly in- 
credible incidents, ending happily but not fatuously ; so 
that there is no sense of facts shirked on the one hand 
nor of problems stage-solved on the other. The play, 
from which, thanks to its unattractive name, not much 
was expected, won its way and was very favourably 
received. It is capitally acted, Miss Lena Ashwell being 
much better fitted than she was in “‘ King Arthur” as 
Elaine, and Mr. Cyril Maude having at last got a real 
part to act, instead of being condemned to paint wrinkles 
on his face, take snuff, and say ‘‘damn.” Miss Brough 
and Mr. Righton, who does a clever piece of acting by 
himself in the third act, keep the piece going with their 
accustomed comic vigour and geniality. G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


Wwrt with Epsom and the Jewish holidays and the 
approach of Whitsuntide, things have been very 
quiet in the City during the past week. There was a 
certain demand for money for holiday purposes, but it 
was not sufficient to affect the money market, and sup- 
plies were abundant. Discount rates were weak, and 
little business was done. The rate of discount for short 
bills and three months’ paper was } per cent. The Bank 
rate remains unchanged. 


The Stock Markets have, as a whole, suffered from the 
generally prevailing dullness. Fears were entertained 
about the Paris Settlement, and there was considerable 
selling of international securities from Berlin and espe- 
cially from Paris, where the approach of the Settlement 
caused a fallin prices. Later in the week, however, came 
a reaction. There was an improvement in ‘ Kaffirs” 
which served to steady the markets all round. Consols 
recovered to 106,°, for money, and 106,%, for the account. 
Two and a Half per Cents rose } to 104}. 


After a period of flatness earlier in the week Home 
Railways, though irregular, were inclined to recover 
with the rest of the market. The weekly traffic receipts 
have been generally favourable. The North-Eastern 
show an increase over the corresponding period last year 
of £16,388; London and Brighton, £1616; South- 
Easterns, £1304; London and South-Western, £ 3029 ; 
Great Southern and Western of Ireland, £1513; London 
and Chatham, £1305; North Staffordshire, £1064 ; 
Caledonian, £1026, &c. The most serious decreases 
were in Midland, of no less than £14,289 ; in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, North British, Taff Vale, London and 
North-Western (£4677) and Great Western (£4680). 
The explanation of the decrease appears to be that the 
comparison is with the week after last Whitsuntide, 
when an accumulation of traffic which was stopped by 
the holidays was set free. 


The Foreign Market, after being depressed by Con- 
tinental realizations, recovered upon the spread of the 
belief that the difficulties anticipated in connection with 
the Paris Settlement were without foundation. The 
volume of business, however, was very restricted. 
Argentine Stocks were firm, and the Buenos Ayres 
Water and Drainage Bonds advanced to 60} because 
of their impending introduction on the Paris Bourse. 


American Railways have been quiet, owing to local 
sales and realizations on the part of weak speculators, 
who apprehended a fall of prices because of the holidays. 
But there was a tendency to recovery later in the week, 
which is noteworthy, considering that the New York 
Market closed on Thursday. Canadian Pacifics, after 
reaching 54§ on Monday, declined to 53 on Tuesday. 
On Thursday they recovered to 54}. All the different 
Grand Trunk Stocks joined in the —_ recovery. 
Even Mexican Rails, which were at first depressed by 
the announcement that the Mexican Central and Mexi- 
can National Companies will cease from 1 June to be 
members of the Traffic Association, were unexpectedly 


buoyant. 
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In the South African market the failure of a dealer who 
was said to have been ‘‘ helped over,” and rumours of 
further defaults, combined with the weakness of the Paris 
Bourse and the closing of a large account by a London 
firm, helped to depress prices at the beginning of the 
week. French buying, however, quickly brought about 
a recovery, and most of the African mining stocks 
show firmness. In the Indian Mining Market there 
has been a general decline. Little business has been 
done. French selling was the cause of a fall in copper 
shares, but here, too, there was an upward tendency 
later in the week. 


Silver has been firm at 30}} per ounce. The amount 
of business done was only moderate, but Indian exchanges 
have advanced, because of the dearness of money at 
Bombay and the consequent demand for remittances. 
There have lately been large shipments of wheat from 
Kurrachee and Bombay, and the pressure for money in 
Bombay is such that the Bank of Bengal will probably 
raise its rate. 


Among the most notable features of the past month 
has been the upward movement in public securities. 
The values for May are £2,943,000,000, compared with 
2,926,000,000 in April and 4,2,882,000,000 in Decem- 
ber. This, as the Bankers’ Magasine indicates, is mainly 
due to cheap money, but so great a rise cannot be attri- 
buted solely to cheap money. Continental buying was 
probably ‘‘the preliminary stimulating influence,” and 
the effect of this was a return of public confidence and 
speculation. Certainly Consols, English Railway Ordi- 
nary Stocks, American Railroad Shares, and Gold Bonds 
show gains large enough to admit of a sanguine view of 
the financial position. 


After the long period of depression in Greek finances 
we are glad to note what seems to be the beginning of 
an improvement. The excess of receipts over the 
estimates for the year ending 31 March amounted to 
about 5,451,000 drachmae, whilst the sum of 12,500,000 
drachmae is still to be collected. This surplus is mainly 
owing to an increase in the customs receipts, and is 
therefore particularly encouraging. 


Among the most reassuring signs of renewed com- 
mercial prosperity is the marked decrease in the number 
of registered failures in England and Wales. Kemp's 
Mercantile Gasette gives the numbers as 345 for the week 
ending last Saturday. In the corresponding week of 
last year 405 failures were gazetted, which shows a 
decrease for this year of 60, and a total net decrease up 
till now of no less than 249. Scotland, on the other 
hand, remains stationary, whilst Ireland’s failures have 
increased by six. The prospect of Home Rule has 
apparently not stimulated business. 


It is denied by some people that the appreciation of 
gold is the cause of the recent fall of prices. Those who 
deny this connection should at least explain why prices 
have fallen in the extraordinary measure shown by some 
statistics which we owe to Mr. J. W. Logan, M.P. In 
1894 we imported 458,000 tons of raw material more 
than in 1890, whilst the cost was £ 39,000,000 sterling 
less. In 1894 there was an increase of 1,649,000 tons 
of sundry goods exported, and a decrease of nearly 
412,000,000 sterling in value on these goods. In 1894 
we imported nearly 20,000,000 Ib. of tea more than in 
1890, and yet the value was £150,000 less. Putting 
together the imports and exports Mr. Logan had been 
able to deal with, there was an increase of 4,000,000 tons 
in weight in 1894, as compared with 1890, and a decrease 
in value of £62,000,000. Perhaps Mr. Currie will 


explain. 
NEW ISSUES: INCANDESCENT ILLUSIONS. 


IncANpEsceNT Gas SHarge Company, Ltp. 


Our readers will remember that in our issue of 11 


“May we spoke of a new Company called the De Mare 
- Incandescent Gas Light Company, Limited, formed with 


a capital of £100,000. Now there is lying before us the 
prospectus of the English Incandescent Gas Share 
Company, Limited, which, we understand, is the original 
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Company. The capital asked for is £500,000 in £1 
shares—viz., ‘‘ 298,848 shares to the preference share- 
holders, being 32 shares for each one of the 9339 out- 
standing preference shares transferred to this Company ; 
119,265 shares to the ordinary shareholders, being 3 
shares for each one of the 39,755 outstanding ordinary 
shares transferred to this Company ; 40,000 shares for 
Mr. Julius Moeller for the assignment to the Company 
of his share of 20 per cent in the profits of the Incan- 
descent Gas Light Company, Limited, as from the year 
commencing the 1st of April, 1895 ; and 41,887 shares 
now offered at 25s. per share.” 

The capital seems to us terribly heavy, for this 
Company has already issued writs and is practically in 
litigation with the De Mare Incandescent Company. No 
one can say what the outcome of this dispute may be ; 
we do not wish to prejudge the issue, but we think it 
only fair to say that shares in this English Incandescent 
Company seem to us extravagantly dear. It will be 
remembered, too, that there was an Austrian Incan- 
descent Share Company, brought out apparently under 
the same auspices as recently as February, with a capital 
of £320,000, apparently to relieve Dr. Carl Auer von 
Welsbach, who is the inventor and patentee of this 
system of gas-lighting, of 775 of his shares. Altogether 
we think that these Welsbach patents have been worked 
for all they are worth. Till the question of infringement 
of patents has been settled in Court we should give these 
shares a wide berth. 


WILD CAT SCHEMES. 
SIMMER AND JACK Deep, LimitTep. 


Capital . ‘ £300,000 in £1 shares. 
150,000 shares reserved for future issue. 

We are almost tired of dealing with these Companies 
which are floated with a vast capital to acquire what are 
practically unproved holes in the ground. This man 
and that man are quoted to witness that this is ‘‘a safe 
mining venture,” but the words ‘‘ safe” and ‘‘venture” 
seem to contradict each other, and in our opinion even the 
word ‘‘ venture” is excessively complimentary. This 
Company does not deserve serious criticism, but, perhaps, 
a few words said about it may prevent the public from 
rushing the Company’s paper to a premium. The 
Company is formed to acquire 143 claims “ situate on 
the Elandsfontein farm to the south of the well-known 
Simmer and Jack and Geldenhuis properties, and on the 
dip (sic) of the main reef series of the Randt.” The 
vendors want £110,000 for this property, £29,650 of 
which are to be in cash, and the balance in cash or 
shares. They inform us that they are reselling at a 
profit ; we are inclined to believe this. If we are not mis- 
informed, claims in the neighbourhood of this Company’s 
property have recently been acquired for £10 apiece, 
so that the mine should have been fully proved before 
110,000 was asked for it. These vendors, by 
the way, seem to prefer anonymous obscurity to that 
publicity which success courts. They call themselves 
the Alpha Rand Syndicate, Limited, which simply means 
that seven obscure individuals, four of whom acknow- 
ledge themselves to be merely clerks, and two of whom 
avow the same address, have each taken one share in 
this enterprise. How this evasion of responsibility 
would be regarded by Her Majesty’s Judges we have yet 
to learn. Of course the ‘‘waiver” clause is in full force 
in this prospectus, which need not be further discussed. 


Tue Hainaut Mine, Limirtep. 
Hannans Finp District, WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


We are told in the prospectus that this is ‘‘ a highly 
developed gold mine,” but that we infer to mean that the 
statements in the prospectus are highly developed, for 
we find that the yield from one parcel of stone is “‘ at 
the rate of 553 oz. 5 dwt. 2 gr. per ton,” while the yield 
from seconds is at the rate of 17 oz. 11 dwt. 14 gr. per 
ton, and the yield from tailings even is at the rate of 6 oz. 
1 dwt. 16 gr. per ton, and yet the vendors are willing to 
take £50,000 for this property, £10,000 in cash and the 
rest in shares, while they would only have to treat 25 
tons of ore in order to get gold representing £50,000, 
to say nothing of the seconds, while the tailings would 
easily pay allexpenses. Itis but a truck load of material 
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to treat and they have a fortune, and yet they prefer to 
come to London and give thousands of tons of this 
valuable ore away for a mere song. The vendors are 
not as modest as the vendors of the Simmer and Jack 
Deep, Limited. True, they also have incorporated 
themselves in a Company called ‘‘ The Gold Discovery 
Company, Limited,” but two of them do not hesitate to 
put themselves down as directors of the Hainault Gold 
Mine, so we reproduce their names: W. D. Gillies, 17 
Royal Exchange Square, Glasgow, director of Wilson’s 
and Clyde Coal Company, Limited ; W. W. Slater (of 
J. Aitken & Co.), Forth Street, Edinburgh. All the rest 
of the directors seem to be Scotchmen, if one may judge 
by their names and habitations; for example, no one 
would think of calling Alexander McPhail Stewart, of 
Oswald Street, Glasgow, anything but a Scotchman, and 
why they come so far south to dispose of so valuable a 
property passes our comprehension. 

We must not leave the one good point in this pros- 
pectus unnoticed. The ‘‘ waiver” clause isin force, but 
the contracts to which it applies ‘‘ relate solely to the 
guarantee and subscription of part of that Company’s 
capital.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A MODEST VIOLINIST. 
To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 
27 May, 1895. 


IR,—On the occasion of H.R.H. the Duchessof York's 
birthday yesterday, a charming family gathering 
took place at White Lodge, where the Duke and Duchess 
of Teck entertained to dinner their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke and Duchess 
of York, the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg Strelitz, 
the Duke of Cambridge, Princess Louise, Duchess of 
Fife and the Duke of Fife, Princess Victoria and Princess 
Maud of Wales, their Serene Highnesses Prince and 
Princess Adolphus of Teck, Prince Alexander of Teck, 
the Portuguese Ambassador, Lord Carrington, Lord 
Richard Nevill, and Mr. Moncrieff. After dinner there 
was some delightful music sung by Lady Maud War- 
render and Signor Tosti, and some admirable violin 
solos by M. Tivadar Nachez, whose playing earned 
repeated complimentary remarks by our beloved and 
most charming looking Princess of Wales. If you can 
mention a few words about this in your next issue, I 
shall be greatly obliged.—I beg to remain, Sir, your 
most obedient servant, TrvaDAR NACHEZ. 


[We are delighted to give Mr. Tivadar Nachez even 
more than the moderate publicity he asks for. Instead 
of ‘‘ mentioning a few words,” we print the whole letter. 
—Ep. S. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH RAILWAY ACCOM- 
MODATION. 


To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 
SCARBOROUGH, 25 May, 1895. 


Sir,—I go to the South of France every winter, and 
to Paris three or four times in the summer, and conse- 
quently pass over the stretch from Victoria to Calais, 
some six or seven times a year. Now, I see, according 
to a recent decision of Mr. Justice Mathew, that the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Company have been over- 
charging me 3s. 4d. each single journey, or, say, a 
couple of pounds a year for the last twenty years. 
Whatever may be the result of the Company’s appeal 
against that decision, the occasion may be used to 
thank Mr. Nicholson for his action in the matter, 
and to point out that the high charges are accom- 
panied with ill accommodation. When one lands in 
Calais one can have a very good cup of coffee, or of 


_consommé, or a meal that no one would be ashamed to 


eat. On the other hand, when one lands in Dover, the 
coffee is vile beyond description. A cup of indescribable 
Bovril or Liebig is offered you in place of the tasteful 


-consommé, and a hot meal is not obtainable. It is a 
. shame to see ourselves so beaten in such plain competi- 
_tion with the foreigner.—Yours truly, 


RAVELLER. 
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REVIEWS. 


STUDIES OF MEN. 


“Studies of Men.” By George Smalley. London: 
Macmillan. 1895. 


Ts position in London society of the correspondent 
of a leading American newspaper is unique and 
pleasant. The Americans are, for obvious reasons, the 
only foreign nation which cares to, or can, follow closely 
the politics and the social life of England ; and, there- 
fore, a clever and cultivated man like Mr. Smalley has 
few, if any, rivals. He goes everywhere ; he is invited 
to the tables of the great, and occasionally to their 
country houses ; and he is allowed, as a foreigner anda 
journalist, a freedom of inquiry which would be denied 
to his Fleet Street brother. In return for these advan- 
tages only one condition is tacitly imposed. He may 
criticize our Constitution, or abuse the dead, to his 
heart’s content ; about the living he must write nothing 
but what is good. If he were once to forget this condi- 
tion, the gates of paradise would be shut to with a snap, 
and he would be unable to continue his study of its in- 
habitants. This is, of course, one of the reasons why so 
much journalistic work has to be done anonymously ; in 
a country like England, where politics and society run into 
one another, it would otherwise be impossible to criticize 
public men. But howis it possible that ‘‘ Studies of Men,” 
executed under the above condition, can be other than 
superficial and monotonously charitable ? Hampered in 
this way as Mr. Smalley must be, is it likely that he will 
tell us anything new, though he may tell us something 
true, of personages like Mr. Arthur Balfour, Sir William 
Harcourt, or Lord Rosebery? Indeed Mr. Smalley has 
himself confessed the difficulty of his position in his 
study of Mrs. Humphry Ward. ‘‘ An account of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward which should be perfectly frank,” says 
Mr. Smalley on page 231, ‘‘ would be instructive, and 
would, I think, be a helpful criticism on her books. But 
there are two reasons which forbid one to make the 
attempt. She is alive, and she is a woman. The pen 
must stay its course.” Of course Mr. Smalley goes on 
gallantly to explain that if Mrs. Ward were dead, he 
would draw her in an even more attractive light than 
he has done; but the remark is unfortunate, for most 
of the other subjects of Mr. Smalley’s pen are alive, 
and are men, as the author has not forgotten. Even 
if Mr. Smalley had not pleaded what lawyers call 
‘* confession and avoidance,” his book would prove our 
contention, that studies of living celebrities, over the 
name of one who has been received by them or their 
world in intimate social relations, cannot have any per- 
manent historical or philosophic value. The best studies 
are those of Parnell, Jowett, and Bowen, and they were 
all dead before the articles appeared. 

Those, therefore, who expect new lights, or original 
appreciations of famous men, will, we fear, be dis- 
appointed in this book. But many worthy people, it 
may be the majority of readers, prefer what is pleasant 
to what is true: de vivis nil nist bonum would not seem 
to them other than a very proper and Christian motto 
for a bundle of biographical sketches. They will account 
it a merit in Mr. Smalley that his pages do not contain 
a single harsh or unfavourable saying about anybody, 
except the German Emperor. Here again, without any 
disparagement of the writer's integrity, it may be con- 
jectured that his hospitable reception at Friedrichsruh, 
admirably described in avery interesting chapter, coloured 
his estimate of William II., who is roundly accused of 
ignorance, frivolity, and ingratitude. Even those, how- 
ever, who cannot regard the knack of paying compli- 
ments to the great in short, antithetical sentences as 
true psychological analysis, must be entertained by. the 
book, which is written in a clear and agreeable style, 
recalling the ease, and something of the humour, of 
the late Walter Bagehot. The studies are full of the 
shrewd observations of a man who lives by observa- 
tion. Mr. Smalley is a kind of universal Boswell, and 
every celebrity is to him a Johnson. Sometimes the 

ohnson is a commonplace creature; and sometimes, 
it must be said, our Boswell only records the most 
obvious and familiar reflections. Everybody, for instance, 
knows that the Master of Balliol attracted to his College 
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a number of young men of rank, and that he preferred 
their society, and that of their parents, to the company 
of the poorer students, whom the endowments and his 
own prestige drew in such crowds from Glasgow and 
elsewhere. This was the familiar fact ; here comes the 
superficial reflection. Jowett was a shy man, and the 
well-bred undergraduate, accustomed in his home to 
meet everybody on equal terms, got on with the Master 
better than the blushing and stammering Snell. For 
the same reason the Master preferred the society which 
he met at Woburn to that of the dons and their 
wives in the Oxford suburbs. All this is obviously 
true, but it is only half the truth, the complement 
of which Mr. Smalley has not discovered. Jowett’s 
preference for the society of people of position, 
young and old, was not the mere desire of an awkward 

rofessor for pleasant and easy intercourse, but the 
<arrying out of his idea of influencing the governing 
classes. He got hold of young lords, and undergraduates 
of wealth or Conspicuous ability, because he thought that 
they would one day take part in the government of the 
country. This was Jowett’s real ambition, to mould and 
stamp the future statesmen of England. Occasionally, 
it seems to us, Mr. Smalley gets beyond his depth, as 
when he criticizes the style of the Dialogues of Plato. 
Mr. Smalley finds fault with Jowett for using such slang 
as “‘no end of clothing,” ‘‘as much as ever you like,” 
“*he had not the face.” The Dialogues are, for the most 
part, the exchange of easy chaff between Socrates and 
Athenian boys, as they hung about the porch between 
lectures, or waiting for the slave to take them home ; 
and Jowett’s art in using colloquialisms without descend- 
ing to vulgarity has been thought by most scholars to 
be exquisite. But what American could ever resist the 
temptation of correcting an Englishman’s English ? 
Similarly, Mr. Smalley’s criticism of Mr. Balfour’s 
“* Foundations of Belief,” though quite good enough to 
cable to the New York Tribune on the morrow of the 
publication, does not strike us as being good enough to 
feproduce in a book. 

On politics Mr. Smalley is better informed than on any 
other subject. His remark that Sir William Harcourt’s 
strength lies in the House of Commons rather than in the 
country, where a politician’s power depends on the good- 
ness of his speeches, and not on his character and career, 
is acute and just. Mr. Smalley will have it that Lord 
Rosebery is a great man, who has never had a fair chance, 
and that when he has a Parliament of his own, elected 
on his own programme, we shall see what we shall see. 
It may be so; this is not the place for a discussion 
of Lord Rosebery’s Government ; but the two chapters 
on the Prime Minister may be recommended as sympa- 
thetic studies of a statesman who rather stands in need 
of sympathy at this hour. To say that Mr. Balfour 
thas but one rival in the House of Commons as a 
debater, and none as an orator, is an exaggera- 
tion. When Mr. Balfour assumed the leadership on 
Mr. Smith’s death in 1891, he was very far from being 
a fluent or an effective speaker: he did not take the 
trouble to prepare, he often forgot his facts, and he 
was generally involved and hesitating. In the last 
four years he has made himself a supreme debater, to 
be bracketed in the first class with Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir William Harcourt. But the higher flights of 
pore to which Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright soared 
0 y and with such transcendent effect, he wisely 
mever essays : he lacks the passion, and the feeling for 
words, as words, necessary to such attempts. ‘ The 
analogies between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Balfour,” to 
use Mr. Smalley’s phrase, we do not remember to have 
seen stated before; they constitute the most original 
dint in the book ; and it is undoubtedly true that on 
‘the celebrated night when Mr. Fisher laid hands on 
Mr. Logan, Mr. Balfour was no better able than Mr. 
“Gladstone to give the S er an account of what 
had gg But if it be true that Mr, Gladstone 
and . Balfour felt ‘‘the same abhorrence of a 
violent scene, and the same incapacity to deal with 
it,” then Mr. Balfour is not the Minister of the 


This volume will add much to Mr. Smalley’s popu- 
farity and to his already — success as a journalist. 
‘We do not know whether Mr. Smalley expects it to be 
treated as a serious contribution to contemporary history. 
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reliable guide to the social and political world with 
which it deals, though it is very good company by the 
way. 


THREE YELLOW-BOOK STORY-TELLERS. 


‘* Terminations.” By Henry James. London: William 
Heinemann. 1895. 

‘‘Grey Roses.” By Henry Harland. London: John 
Lane. 1895. 

‘*Monochromes.” By Ella D’Arcy. London: John 
Lane. 1895. 


“y ane came to hand almost simultaneously three 
volumes of short stories, most of which have 
appeared in Mr. Lane’s yellow quarterly. Mr. Harland’s 
work one may take as typical of the Yellow Book school. 
There are popular misconceptions abroad. A persuasion 
exists that this group of writers, like the sculpture in the 
caves of Elephanta, insists overmuch upon sex. But 
that at any rate is not the characteristic. People muddle 
up these story-tellers with George Egerton, who, so far 
as our cursory acquaintance with the periodical in ques- 
tion goes, has never been a contributor. Happily we 
find an implicit exposition of the entire Yellow Book 
Theory of Literature in one of the stories by Mr. Har- 
land, the editor of the school, and its quotation will 
serve to correct a common misconception. 

‘In the meanwhile some of us had read his books : 
chromo-lithographs, struck in the primary colours ; 
pasteboard complications of passion and adventure, with 
the conservative entanglement of threadbare marion- 
nettes—a hero, tall, with golden brown moustaches and 
blue eyes ; a heroine, lissome, with ‘sunny locks’; then 
a swarthy villain, for the most part a nobleman, and his 
Spanish-looking female accomplice, who had an uncom- 
fortable habit of delivering her remarks ‘from between 
clenched teeth,’ and generally ‘in a blood-chilling hiss’ 
—the narrative set forth in a sustained fortissimo, and 
punctuated by the timely exits of the god from the 
machine. Never a felicity, never an impression. I _ 
fancy he had made his notes of human nature whilst 
observing the personages of a melodrama at a provincial 
theatre. He loved the obvious sentiment, the obvious 
and but approximate word.” 

To understand the true Yellow Book school properly 
one must keep that passage in mind. It describes all 
that a novel should not be, according to Mr. Harland’s 
standards, and Mr. Harland is the editor of the Yellow 
Book. Imagine now a young man or a young woman, 
highly educated, highly ambitious, very painstaking, and 
of quite mediocre intellect, sitting down to write a 
story ; imagine the conscientious rejection of the obvious 
sentiment, of the obvious and but appropriate word ; 
imagine the pen stayed at the end of a page or so— 
‘time for a felicity,” says the author, or, ‘‘ Dear me! 
—not an impression for quite a dozen pages,” and Ng 
have the clue to the entire business. In a flash Mr. 
Harland and his following are explained. Every one has 
wondered at the subtle resemblance and the subtle 
difference between the fiction of the Family Herald and 
this new development. It is only Family Herald—copper 
gilt. Take ‘‘ Flower o’ the Quince,” one of the Gre 
Roses, as a concrete example, and strip it of its ‘‘ feli- 
cities.” 

‘““Mrs. Sandyl-Kempton sat before the fire in her 
wide airy faded drawing-room, and thought of the 
Theodore Vellan of old days, and wondered what the 
present Lord Vellan would be like.” Then Lord Vellan 
comes, grey and old. Reminiscences. Then, ‘‘ Why 
did he go away?” (He has been away from England 
thirty years.) ‘‘Do you remember Mary Isona?” he 
answers. 

“She glanced up at him suddenly as if startled. 
‘Mary Isona? Yes, of course?’” 

** Well, I was in love with her.’” 

But he never told his love, he explains, and when 
Mary Isona killed herself he could not bear England 
any more, and went abroad. He tells Mrs. Sandyl- 
Kempton this sad story and goes away bowed, and 
Mrs. Sandyl-Kempton remarks, “‘ Life is a chance to 
make mistakes,” 

“It was a phrase she had met in a book she was 
reading the other day: then she had smiled at it; now 
it rang in her ears like the voice of a mocking demon... .. 


in 
future. 
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We have endeavoured to show why it is not an altogether 
She rose and went to her desk, unlocked a drawer, 
turned over its contents, and took out a letter-—an old 
letter, for the paper was yellow and the ink was faded. 
She came back to the fireside, and unfolded the letter 
and read it. It covered six pages of notepaper, in a 
small feminine hand. It was a letter Mary Isona had 
written to her, Margaret Kempton, the night before she 
died, more than thirty years ago. The writer recounted 
the many harsh circumstances of her life; but they 
would all have been bearable, she said, but for one great 
and terrible secret. She had fallen in love with a man 
who was scarcely conscious of her existence; she, a 
little obscure Italian music-teacher, had fallen in love 
with Theodore Vellan. It was as if she had fallen in 
love with an inhabitant of another planet... . She knew 
her love was hopeless. ... Life is too hard—too hard. 
To-morrow I shall be dead.” 

You see they both loved one another so, and neither 
of them knew, and hence this distressing little ‘‘ curtain- 
raiser.” The pity of it! But note how the obvious sen- 
timent is rejected, the obvious image ; note the studied 
originality of the names, the freshness of the imagery : 
‘* Rang in her ears like the voice of a mocking demon” 
—have we not all of us noticed that bell-like quality ? 
Note too the trouble with ‘“‘her” and ‘“‘she” in the 
middle of the quotation. And the author of this story, 
as our first quotation shows, goes out of his way to 
write contemptuously in ‘‘A Re-incarnation” of a fellow 
pretender to literature. How the rank and file of these 
writing folk love one another ! 

Of the same school—we speak loosely—but of a 
different calibre is Mr. Henry James. He, too, dreads 
the ‘‘ obvious,” but his particular weakness is not felicity 
but melody. Mr. Harland, at times, almost conceals 
the feeble meaning of his stories by his studious avoid- 
ance of the obvious word. Mr. Henry James, on the 
other hand, has eyes for human beings, and his singular 
distaste for the obvious is a thing to be regretted. We 


‘could be enthusiastic over these stories were we not ex- 


asperated by the thorns and briars of style we have 
traversed to appreciate them. There is such a thing as 
a pellucid style, a transparent window upon the author’s 
thought. But Mr. Henry James has a ground-glass 
style. By close application you can just discern 
through it, men and women as trees walking. Never- 
theless, they are living men and women. The ‘‘ Death 
of the Lion” is hazy, but it leaves an impression of 
indisputable reality, and the ‘‘ Altar of the Dead,” here 
first printed, has a fanciful strangeness that we scarcely 
hesitate to call beautiful. But reading ‘‘ The Coxon 
Fund” is like walking about the city on Sunday in a 
dense fog. Rare characters loom upon one dimly and 
pass, muttering incoherent nothings ; vague action goes 
on in the penumbra ; Saltram, the principal person in 
the drama, is especially elusive. You want to get close 
to him, to look into his face ; you want to say to him, 
** Mr. Caliph, I believe ?” and you never get the chance. 
The peculiar exasperation of Mr. James’s style is not so 
much the avoidance of the obvious word as of the obvious 
construction. He has a positive distaste for the simple 
sentence, and he cannot avoid tangling his dependent 
clauses. His paragraphs remind one of a skein of wool 
after a kitten has played with it. One sees the thread 
of the narrative occasionally. Sometimes he gets clever 
ambiguities, sometimes his ambiguities are not even 
clever. Often he is subtle; but always he is involved. 
Possibly it is a passion for cadences. Here are two 
passages, taken haphazard, that will serve as examples 
of his characteristic offence. Alone these are not 
perhaps so very formidable, but page after page of 
nothing else is as wearying as beautiful black-letter. 
And everything he says here could be said as fully and 
with infinitely better effect in English of the normal 
pattern. 

** Others of the faithful, and in the rest of the church, 
came and went, appealing sometimes, when they dis- 
appeared, to a vague or to a particular recognition ; 
but this unfailing presence was always to be observed 
when he arrived and still in possession when he de- 

ed,” 

‘* She lived, as she said, in a mere slum, with an old 
aunt, a person in connection with whom she spoke of the 
éngrossment of humdrum duties and regular occupations. 
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She was not, the mourning niece, in her first youth, and 
her vanished freshness had left something behind which, : 
for Stransom, represented the proof that it had been. 
tragically sacrificed. Whatever she gave him the assur- 
ance of she gave it without references.” 

Of course, if one wanted to read Mr. James aloud. 
without any reference to his meaning, his English would 
be charming enough. 

Turning now to Miss D’Arcy, we must confess we: 
have rarely read, as a thing published in a reputable 
magazine and then honoured by a reprint, anything quite 
so juvenile as the ‘‘ Expiation of David Scott.” It is. 
towards the end that the flavour of juvenility is most 
pungent, and the publication of the book will certainly 
do this most promising debutant a very considerable: 
amount ofharm. For, putting this story on one side, her 
work is amazingly good. ‘‘ The Elegie” is a story full 
of delicate irony: indeed we doubt if any other living 
woman-writer could have written quite so well; ‘‘ Poor 
Cousin Louis ” is a finely calculated study in culminating” 
horror ; ‘‘Irremediable” is an excellent picture of a lower 
middle-class marriage ; and the characterization of the 
‘Pleasure Pilgrim” is masterly. ‘‘ White Magic” appears 
very slight by comparison. Miss Ella D’Arcy is cer- 
tainly an important addition to current literature: she 
has a masculine power and, what is more, a masculine- 
restraint, both of which seem less common among women. 
nowadays than ever they were ; she is, in fact, that rare 
creature, an artistic woman, she has invention and 
insight, and we shall watch her career with interest. 
Her present connection with the Fellow Book schoolk 
is an accident upon which the Yellow Book school is. 
chiefly to be congratulated. Her English is not so 
commonplace as, with advantage, it might be, seeing” 
that what she has to write is so little commonplace, but 
it is quite understandable, and she will have to go very 
wrong to disappoint the promise of this brilliant 
beginning. Yet there are many ways of going wrong 
—she might, for instance, write a three-volume novel in. 
a hurry on the strength of the success this book will 
almost certainly attain. 

Each of these three pleasantly bound volumes has its 
interest, none is quite contemptible, and two at least 
are good to read. One could not have a better type of 
the conscientiously ‘‘ original” mediocrity than Mr. 
Harland, Mr. Henry James is a perfect specimen of the 
frosted genius (as the brilliance of silver is frosted), and as: 
for Miss Ella D’Arcy—well, she, with her future, is really 
the most interesting of the three, but she must wait for her 
definition until she has written some more. At present 
Miss Ella D’Arcy is a remarkably promising beginner. 


VERLAINE’S CONFESSIONS. 


‘**Confessions: Notes Autobiographiques.” Par PauD 
Verlaine. Paris: Publications du ‘‘ Fin de Siécle."” 
1895. 

HE ‘‘Confessions” of Verlaine—autobiographicah 
notes from 1844, the year when he was born, to 

1871, the year which proved the disastrous turning-point 

in his life—are quite unlike the confessions of any one 

else, and have a charm of their own as individual as 
the charm of his verse. They tell, in a vague and 
yet precise way, in a manner of extreme simplicity 
which suggests even more than it says, and by 
means of a series of little facts, little impressions— 

** nuances presque infinitésimales qui ont, A mes yeux, 

leur importance trés sérieuse”—the story of ‘‘une 

vie beaucoup en nuances.” And they tell all this 
in an easy, casual manner (as it would seem), 
mainly by means of an extraordinary visual memory. 

‘* Les yeux surtout chez moi furent précoces: je fixais 

tout, rien ne m'échappait de formes, de couleurs, d’om- 

bres. ‘Le jour me fascinait et bien que j’étais poltron. 

dans l'obscurité, la nuit m’attirait, une curiosité 

poussait, j'y cherchais je ne sais quoi, du blanc, du gris, 

des nuances peut-étre.”” The book, despite the deliberate 
evasiveness of its method: **n'importe, sans plus 
m’appesantir, tout simplement—en choisissant, élaguant,, 
éludant ? pas trop—m’y voici,” is a subtle piece of 

psychology, the half-unconscious self-revelation of a 

man who has always been the creature of. violent and 

uncertain instinct, who has never possessed himself, but 
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who has always been curious as to his own qualities, 
not quite understanding them, and yet always so anxious 
to ‘‘confess.” In this book, and not alone in the chapters 
relating to his childhood, he is always childlike in his 
frankness, his simplicity, and in the sincere, natural way 
in which he speaks of his follies and infirmities—“ la 
manie, la fureur de boire,” and the rest. In speaking of 
his mother the style, so easy and quiet for the most part, 
rises, more than once, to a warm eloquence, as in the 
_ passage describing his convalescence after a childish 
ilness. 

‘* Et ce sentiment tout-puissant et doux et bon par 
excellence se manifesta tout d’abord par une soumission 
souriante, au fond attendrie jusqu’A en avoir une envie 
délicieuse de pleurer. Il n’y eut pas de tisane assez 
amére, de drogue trop dure pour me tirer, quand offerte 
par Maman, autre chose qu'un sourire j’oserai dire de 
béatitude, et, lorsque arriva la guérison, d’étreintes assez 
étroites, de baisers assez forts puis assez tendres et 
mouillés de quelques larmes brilantes, sur ses joues et 
sur ses mains, et rafraichissantes (6 combien!) 4 mon 
pauvre cceur d’enfant encore si pur, si pur alors, et, au 
fond, depuis (toutes les fois que je pense A ma mére) a 
mon pauvre coeur d’homme malheureux par ma faute et 
faute de l’avoir eue toujours sous mes yeux, méme morte, 
surtout morte qu’elle est maintenant, mais non, elle vit 
dans mon Ame et je lui jure ici que son fils vit avec elle, 

eure dans son sein, souffle pour elle et n’est jamais un 
instant, fiit-ce dans ses pires erreurs (plutdét faiblesses!), 
sans se sentir sous sa protection, reproches et encourage- 
ments, toujours !” 

And in all the later part of the book, the story of his 
falling in love, his marriage, with but a hint of that 
**espéce d’enfer intermittent,” which married life too 
soon became, there is an ingenuous directness which has 
again all the charm of a child’s narrative of things. This 
love story (hinted at in ‘‘ La Bonne Chanson,” which he 
tells us has always remained the dearest to him of his 
books) is one of the prettiest idylls of young love ever 
written. It is like nothing else in its intense humanity 
and its virginal delicacy. Of the more disorderly side of 
a life which was even then far from reticent, we hear 
but little : that little admirably precise, significant, and 
restrained. Nor does literature come very much into the 
scheme of these notes, though such indications as there 
are have a real biographical value, as, for instance, the 
story of how the literary instinct awoke, at the age of 
fourteen, with the surreptitious reading of Baudelaire’s 
“* Fleurs du Mal,” which the child was so far from under- 
standing as to imagine even that the book ‘‘ s’appelait 
tout bonnement : Les fleurs de Mai.” 

After Baudelaire came Banville, and it was from the 
** Cariatides ”” that Verlaine confirmed or strengthened, 
he tells us, ‘‘ mon gofit déja prononcé pour le tortillé et 
la phraséologie un peu vague que l’on me reproche.” 
But it is to Albert Glatigny and Catulle Mendés, to 
*‘Les Vignes Folles,” and ‘‘ Philoméla” that he 
acknowledges an especial debt. ‘‘ Dans le premier de 
ces chefs-d’ceuvre—je maintiens le mot que je me fais 
fort de prouver—je retrouvai mon cceur naif, mon esprit 
a la vent-vole, en outre l’art de ‘tourner le vers’ 
comme on dit vulgairement et bien, aprés tout! tandis 
que ‘ Philoméla’ me transportait par sa malice initiale 
et sa miraculeuse outrance dans l’ordonnance magistrale 
du rhythme dur et sir et de la rime toujours correcte 
sans grimace inutile vers une richesse béte.”” So, in 
such fine and expressive hints, is the whole story told, 
to the point at which we leave it, of this ‘‘ vie beaucoup 
en nuances.” The book is by far the best of Verlaine’s 
books in prose, the best written, and the most interest- 
ing. It is greatly to be hoped that he will carry down 
to present times this unique record of a unique life. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SURPLUS FUNDS. 


‘Life Assurance Surplus Funds.” By W. M. 
Monilaws, A.I.A. London: W. M. Monilaws. 
1895. 

Tes is a most useful annual publication, and the 

esent edition is issued in a greatly improved form, 
euilian the reader to see at a glance particulars of the 

“last three valuations of any office as to which he may 

-desire information. We regret, therefore, that we are 
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at present unable to regard it as entitled to that “ esta- 
blished position” among works of reference which its 
author claims for it. In a compilation of this sort 
accuracy is an essential of the first order. Apparently 
this is fully recognized by Mr. Monilaws himself, who 
hopes ‘‘ that the work will be found as free from errors 
and omissions as the greatest watchfulness and care at 
every stage can secure”; and one of his methods is to 
send to each office for correction the proof-sheets of the 
statistics relating to it. This is, no doubt, an excellent 
way of obtaining corrections of errors which tell against 
the office concerned. Whether it is equally efficacious 
in removing errors of an opposite tendency may perhaps 
be questioned by observers of human nature in general 
and of life offices in particular ; and some of the results 
published by Mr. Monilaws scarcely serve to dispel such 
misgivings. For instance, it does not require a very 
deep or extensive acquaintance with life insurance prac- 
tice to know that some offices give a bonus for each 
annual premium received, and others for each year the 
policy has been in force. As the premiums are payable 
in advance, it is clear that offices in which the first 
system obtains are always one year’s bonus ahead of 
the rest. It is almost inconceivable that Mr. Monilaws 
can have overlooked so important a fact ; yet he makes 
no distinction whatever between the two systems. In 
this way the Scottish Life Assurance Company, the 
University Life Assurance Society, and perhaps one 
or two more, are credited with declaring larger 
bonuses than any policy-holder has ever received. 
Nor is the book free from that insidious species of 
error which consists in making statements that, although 
not literally untrue, are distinctly misleading. It is true, 
for example, that the surplus declared by the Economic 
Life Assurance Society at its last investigation in 1893 
was £519,199, and it is also true that £1971 was carried 
forward; but it is certainly misleading to show the 
whole of the difference of £517,228 as ‘‘ amount 
divided.” Now, what are the facts? For many years 
the Society used for its actuarial calculations a special 
life table of its own, which was proved by experience to 
be so unsafe that in 1893 it had to be discarded. The 
‘* Healthy Males” Table was then adopted in its stead, 
and the actuary found that no less than £170,296 must 
be added to the Society’s reserves in order to cover the 
liability computed on the new basis of valuation. In 
plain words, the Society had hitherto been under- 
estimating its liabilities, and a sum of £170,296 had, in 
the ordinary language of accounts, to be ‘‘ written off” 
in order to put the matter right. Consequently the 
actual surplus available for distribution was not 
£519,199, but only £348,903. Mr. Monilaws, in his 
column for the year 1893, gives the ‘‘ Healthy Males” 
Table as that on which the valuation of that year was 
based, and it is obviously wrong to show lower down in 
the same column, and as part of the same statement, an 
amount of surplus funds which could only have existed 
(and, even then, only on paper) if the Society had been 
so unwise as to adhere to the old and faulty life table. 
We presume that the particulars were furnished by the 
office itself; but, even so, a very moderate allowance of 
‘* watchfulness and care” would have saved Mr. Moni- 
laws from the mistake of accepting them without modi- 
fication. Similarly, the statement that the rate of 
interest assumed at the last valuation of the Life 
Association of Scotland was 3} per cent, when, as a 
matter of fact, about half the liabilities were valued at 
4 per cent, is a kind of suppressio veri to which Mr. 
Monilaws should on no account have allowed himself 
to become a party. These errors, both of which, we 
observe, are avoided in Mr. Wilkie’s ‘‘ Vade Mecum,” 
a somewhat similar book of reference, are serious 
enough ; but they seem to us almost venial in com- 
parison with a statement which we have come across in 
the section of the book devoted to the ‘‘ principles 
regulating the distribution of surplus,” and which bears, 
we are sorry to say, such strong evidence of design that 
we hesitate to attribute it to accident. Mr. Monilaws 
gives the following details of annual cash bonuses de- 
clared by the Life Association of Scotland on premiums 
for whole-life policies in class A during the five years 
ending 5 April, 1891. It should be explained that the 
bonuses in this class take the shape of.a rebate of a 
certain percentage on the annual premiums: __ ce 
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1887.  1888-89-90-91 
Per cent. Per cent. “ 
42 45 to entrants on or before 5 April, 1855. 
32 35 to entrants between 6 April, 1855, and 
5 April, 1860. 
275 30 toentrants between 6 April, 1860, and 
5 April, 1865. 
25 : 27} to entrants between 6 April, 1865, and 
5 April, 1871. 
20 «+ 25 «.  toentrants between 6 April, 1871, and 


the close of the class. 


_ Now, if this little table is not intended to convey the 
impression that the bonuses on these policies are in- 
creasing, we confess that its intention is a mystery to us. 
There can, however, be no sort of doubt that such an 
impression would be produced on the mind of any ordi- 
nary reader, and that it would be utterly wrong. In 
order to prove the latter assertion it is only necessary to 
bring Mr. Monilaws’ table up to date as follows : 


35 ..  toentrants on or before 5 April, 1855. 
25 «to between 6 April, 1855, and 5 April, 
I 


20 ... to entrants between 6 April, 1860, and 5 April, 


1865. 

73... to between 6 April, 1865, and 5 April, 
1871. 

15... to entrants between 6 April, 1871, and the 


close of the class. 


_ Such an omission as this, ina book published in 1895, 
is surely unpardonable. We do not do Mr. Monilaws 
tke injustice of supposing him to be so little fitted for his 
task as to be unaware that the bonuses have dropped by 
10 per cent since 1891, and are never likely to rise to 
their former rate. Possibly he may tell us that he was 
only dealing with the Society up to the date of its last 
valuation, and that he therefore closed his eyes to later 
events. Possibly, too, he may find that argument satis- 
factory to his literary conscience. But we fancy that 
our readers will judge otherwise. 

We have not examined this book in any carping spirit, 
and have only cited such defects as have stared us in the 
face as we turned over its pages. We repeat that it 
fulfils an eminently useful purpose, and we regret that 
the errors we have lighted on prevent us from recom- 
mending the present edition as a thoroughly trustworthy 
guide. For the rest, the plan of the work seems to us 
excellent, and we see no reason why future editions, 
especially if they contain the promised ‘‘ Section relating 
to Endowment Assurances,” should not both deserve 
and secure a creditable place in the literature of the 
subject. 


FICTION. 


“The Holy Estate. A Study in Morals.” By W. H. 
Wilkins (W. H. de Winton) and Frank Thatcher. 
London : Hutchinson & Co. 1895. 

“T HERE is something very pleasing in the infinite 
seriousness with which the two authors of this 

commonplace three-volume novel apportion their immor- 

tality. Captain Thatcher, it seems, contributed the 
thirteen chapters written in the Eurasian tongue—‘“‘ with 
plenty of red pepper, tobacco sauce—chel.” ‘* Dursi 
chello geldi to the doctor sahib and Aumura salaam do.” 
His is a world of ‘‘ dimly lighted dala jugahs,” of chicks 
hanging before glass doors, of syces seated on charpoys 
and passing the ‘‘ evil smelling Augga” from hand to 
hand ; the cry of ‘‘ Peg dao” is in the air. Through 
this atmosphere, pushing phulkaries aside an ddriving 
jam pans, flit the simple wooden mechanisms of the 
story which Mr. Wilkins is presently to resume, the 
wicked Dampier, his saintly wife, the gay and heartless 

Laline L’Estrange (there is worldliness even in the name), 

the amorous and elderly official, Sir John Bradford, and 

all the other stock material of the Anglo-Indian bore. 

The unwholesome and vicious life of official society in 

India has been done to some extent by Mr. Kipling, and 

we find nothing in Captain Thatcher to admire except his 

temerity. Mr. W. H. Wilkins starts with an evident 
effort at sarcasm, but drops before the first volume is 
ended into the ordinary fluent banality of the fourth-rate 
novel. Dampier is a transpontine scoundrel, who begins 
very like the husband of Evadne, passes through some 
pitifully bad imitations of Barry Lyndon, commits bur- 
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glary, is exposed at a low-class club with a waistcoat 
ull of cards, and ends as the bully of a fallen French- 
woman. His wife is a colourless creature who lives 
apart from him and regards divorce as wicked. But it 
is hardly fair to judge this book as a consecutive story, 
or the characters as artistic representatives of human 
beings. It is a ‘‘study in morals,” and it appeals, we 
judge, to serious people devoid of the esthetic sense, who 
demand deeper things in their books than mere story- 
telling or appreciation of character. For the sober delec- 
tation of such earnest souls Mr. Wilkins provides several 
moving situations, culminating in episodes between man 
and woman, in which the climax is necessarily veiled 
in a line of stars, domestic interludes, husbands selling 
their wives, Circe-like women who tempt immaculate 
men, and so forth. No doubt there is a large and 
respectable public for this kind of book or, we judge, it 
would not have been written, and possibly it is as good 
work as Mr. Wilkins can do. 


‘‘A Bubble.” By L. B. Walford. London: Constable 


& Co. 1895. 
‘*A Gender in Satin.” By Rita. London: Fisher 


Unwin. 1895. 
“The Sale of a Soul.” By F. Frankfort Moore. 
London: Hutchinson & Co. 1895. 


Here are three quite readable novelettes by three well- 
known writers, with nothing very new nor very true 
nor very delightful in any of them, but just a suffi- 
cient thread of interest to make them a convenient 
refuge from thought. Mrs. Walford tells pleasantly a 
story of a tame genius named Dirom, caught and par- 
tially domesticated by an indiscreet gentleman, General 
Manleverer, who has one charming daughter. General 
Manleverer, the genius catcher, is amusing, and the end 
is pathos of an endurable sort. Rita’s effort is just the 
vulgar novelette, the clockwork of the mechanism ticks 
audibly. It has four stock characters : a wicked woman 
who wears ‘‘ the dernier cri in bonnets” and the ‘‘ most 
charming of negligées,” and leaves behind her “a frag- 
rance of violets ” and discontent; a cynical, wicked man; 
a pure, well-intentioned woman, who has really excellent 
fun bandying emotions and virtue between this cynical 
wicked man and her husband, and a good-hearted, 
humble husband (with red hair), who is content to 
“wait.” Paula, the good woman, has a soupgon of 
wickedness, and makes a gg, or so, and generally 
Rita’s French is in evidence. e note that the unfor- 
tunate school of the decadents comes under Rita’s poly- 
glot lash. This should finish them. Mr. Frankfort 
Moore has wedded a possible woman, an actual study 
one might imagine, to a wildly impossible man. The 
possible woman elopes impossibly with a just credible 
cad. Husband follows the pair aboard the steamer to 
the West Indies, and the story meets with rough weather 
and labours more and more until collision and shipwreck 
supervene. Mr. Frankfort Moore’s description of the 
building of the raft by husband and wife (who are left 
aboard the sinking ship) and their encounter with a 
derelict would scarcely be spirited enough for a picnic 
misadventure. It is a cardboard shipwreck in a mill- 
pond. The two people do not seem to get damp even, 
and they keep up their sentimental refinements on a sea- 
tossed raft made of cork mattresses and deck-chairs, 
and with nothing to eat for a dozen hours or so, as 
though they were flirting safely after dinner in a West 
Kensington conservatory. This is by far the worst 
thing we have read by this occasionally very brilliant 
writer, and we would earnestly implore him not to go 
down into the sea in ships again with his growing (but 
by no means well-established) reputation. 


“A Japanese Marriage.” By Douglas Sladen. London: 
A. & C. Black. 1895. 

Many are the books that open well and degenerate 
into conventional novelette. Here, however, is one 
that begins with a novelette and ends very effectively. 
The title is misleading ; the ‘‘ Note,” which has been 
quoted here and there among our contemporaries, com- 
plimenting ‘‘ Great Japan” on her warlike successes, is 
even more so. Save for a little shopping and temple 
visiting, some servants and a murderer or so, there is 
scarcely anything Japanese in the book except the 
scenery. That, however, is well done. The story con- 
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cerns Anglo-Americans, and the theme is the old ques- 
tion of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. Who 
reads for Japanese humanity will suffer disappointment. 
But an excellent piece of story-writing the book certainly 
is, and it will demand attention. At the outset ‘‘ Bryn” 
(Brynhild) with her ‘‘ glorious sun-coloured hair” and 
her matchmaking father with the ‘‘ pretentious Dun- 
dreary-whiskered face,” fill the reader with sinister 
apprehensions. But the father dies and Bryn becomes 
so human that one forgives her even her name. There 
are other things to forgive her—or Mr. Sandys ; ‘‘ not an 
iota lower did she hold her chin,” for instance, when 
her father’s business collapsed. But these are details. 
As a whole the book is well done, Philip’s fight with the 
two Samurai is stirring to the last degree, and we have 
found the story fresh in effect, and interesting to the 
very end. 


FOUR RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


"The Hibbert Lectures.” Via Veritas Vita. By James Drum- 
mond, Principal of Manchester College, Oxford. London : 
_ Williams & Norgate. 1894. 
“The Gospel of Buddha.” By Paul Carus. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 1894. 
« ~ wage Man and Holy Writ.” London: William R. 
ray. 1894. 
“The Last Abbot of Glastonbury and his companion Francis A. 
Gasquet, O.S.B.”_ London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent & Co., Ltd. 1894. 


HE “ Hibbert Lectures” are now closed, and the trust is con- 
verted into an endowed chair for a lecturer upon Eccle- 
siastical History at Oxford. The Principal of Manchester College 
caps the series by trying to put “ Christianity in its most simple 
and intelligible form” before his readers. Manchester College 
and Mansfield College, we may notice in passing, have nothing 
whatever to do with Oxford University, and have as much right 
to call themselves Oxford colleges, as has the Boot Makers’ 
Benevolent Society because it has almshouses thereabouts. 
These flat lectures show a great lack of penetration and industry. 
We have first a long preamble upon Essential Christianity, which 
is about as useful a thing as an essential horse. The formation 
of the Church,we are told,was “a genuine and inevitable outcome 
of the Christian principle,” and in this sense Christ may be called 
its Founder. But having got thus far, the genuine outcome must 
not have clear principles or it would be dogmatic, nor official 
representatives or it would be sacerdotal, nor ritual for it would 
be actual, nor sacraments except as “ impressive symbols of the 
Unity of Christendom,” which by the way, zon est. Then the 
lecturer swings round on to the Bible, and is severe upon the 
Roman, English, and Presbyterian communions. He does not 
know that when the Fathers of Trent declared God to be the 
auctor of the Bible, they used the term as lawyers do when 
they speak of a man as the author of his own photograph, and 
that “the infallible truth” of the Scriptures means not verbal in- 
Spiration, but that they have one coherent and underlying purpose 
and principle. The English article merely defends Churchmen 
from those who would impose extra-scriptural propositions upon 
them ; but the story of Jonah and the whale is not required to be 
swallowed ex fide. Then we have much writing of this sort : 
“Thanks to the despised critics and to the general advance of 
knowledge, the night is passing away and the dawn is shedding its 
orient beams upon the world.” Alas! the Tiibingen critics,in whom 
this belated author trusts, are dead and buried long ago, and the 
rest daily devour one another. In Manchester circles and among 
enlightened young cotton-spinners this book will be sure of a 
welcome, for it tones down the New Testament teaching upon 
riches very gently and perceptibly. Should not Dr. Drummond 
use “ethics” in a more careful manner? The word surely implies 
more than a few disconnected moral precepts ; at least Aristotle 
thought so, and was not Aristotle episcopus Arianorum ? 

Mr. Paul Carus also is anxious to present us with essential 
Christianity, but he does it through the medium of Buddha. 
Hitherto the Englishman, with every wish to be polite to his 
Aryan brothers, has found the spiritual treasures of the East 
rather like the “ dialogue between the poet Oisin or Ossian and 
Patrick the tutelar saint of Ireland,” the unveiling of which we 
read about in the “ Antiquary,” and Mr. Carus’ book is no ex- 
ception to this rule. The Western World is a thousand times 
subtler and stronger than the East, as far as we can see, both 
in its poetry, phildsophy, doubt, belief, and practices ; but that 
perhaps is our nasty pride ! 

The “ Speech of Man and Holy Writ” is an unsmiling attempt 
to prove that there is a fundamental unity in language, and that 
the speech of apes is contrary to the Bible. “ Language is the 
source and channel of all knowledge,” says our author. Silence 
is the best ay for such authors, and meditation upon music, 
painting, and the ballet. Language is a very great snare to 
them, and will bring them into trouble with critics. Perversi 
di, oils corriguntur, saith the Vulgate, e¢ numerus stultorum est 
in 

“In Father Gasquet’s delightfat sketch we have not only a 
readable piece of history,’ biit a’strong hint given tothe authori- 
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ties that three new candidates for beatification are on the scenes,. 
although fifty-four of these gentry were “ confirmed” only nine 
years ago. - The main study is Richard Whiting, the last Abbot 
of Glastonbury. Father Gasquet is alive to the difficulty 
of the picture, for the Abbot was quite willing to swear to the 
soundness of the chaste and holy marriage of Anne Boleyn, but 
also to promise “to renounce the laws, decrees, and canons of 
the Bishop of Rome, if any of them should be found contrary to- 
the law of God and Holy Scripture,” which was surely no difficult 
oath for the worthy man? The author gets neatly over another 
awkward stile. Whiting was slain and Glastonbury dissolved, 
and not a dog wagged his tongue. Somersetshire did not join 
in the rebellion against the doers of these deeds, although, as. 
Fuller says, the English formerly “set. as high a rate on that 

lace as the Irish do on St. Patrick’s person,” and we gave 
it “glorious titles which, with small alteration, might serve for 
Jerusalem itself,” such as “ Mother of Saints,” and the like. 
It is incredible that a little previous fining and some severity 
should have so utterly quelled the Somerset spirit, that none of 
the old pupils (800 youths at a time being educated there) should 
have joined in the Western revolt. Is it not rather that the 
Abbey carried matters with too high a hand for the gentry, 
traded in tan and malt to the chagrin of the traders, and was a 
little too active on the Royal side in 1503 for the poormen? Any- 
how the fact remains that the Somerset men stood by and saw 
that monstrous act of vandalism and robbery, to say nothing of 
the execution of the Abbot. Another point on which Father 
Gasquet is a little weak is his musical knowledge. It is prac- 
tically out of the question that when Palestrina was between 
twenty and thirty years old, when the English Madrigal was near 
itsgoiden age and everybody was learning the Flemish methods, 
our chief Abbey should have grovelled in /audourdon, and 
that too on festival days. Father Gasquet thinks that few per- 
sons will now object to “harmonized Gregorians,” which he takes. 
to be much the same as faudourdon, in both of which notions he- 
is wrong, especially in the former. There is one other crow to 
pluck with him. Why does he modernize the spelling of his 
quotations ? Is it out of an exaggerated sense of the good ex- 
ample of the Parker Society? or because he finds it hard to 
make the printers copy old spelling? Anyhow it looks absurd 
and unscholarly—if such terms, even in seeming, may be used of 
such an excellent and painstaking book. ‘The illustrations 
deserve a word of praise too. They are unpretentious and 
interesting. Is the name Whiting connected in any way with 
a a wood strawberry, which appears on the Abbot's. 
arms 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Some Ancient English Homes.” By Elizabeth Hodges. Illus- 
trated by S. J. Loxton. London: Fisher Unwin. 1895. 


‘THE wanderer along the uplands of the Cotswold will have: 
noted many a grey old house sheltered in the folds of that 
range of hills that are likely to move the inquring spirit within 
him. It is with certain of these ancient English homes that the 
writer of these pleasant sketches deals. They are not places of 
pilgrimage for the sightseer. They are not of the first rank 
architecturally, or of great fame in history. Yet they have asso- 
ciations of a personal or archzological kind which are worthy 
of remembrance. In no dryasdust spirit does the writer of this 
book endeavour to remedy the work of neglect and oblivion.. 
‘1 have endeavoured,” she writes, “to clothe with something 
of human warmth and interest the stony skeletons of these 
ancient mansions.” Between Bristol and the Cotswold range 
most of these houses lie. They are associated with the families 
of Fitzhardinge and Berkeley. One of these, the ancient manor . 
house of Wotton-under-Edge, has long since perished. It stood 
on the site of Lisle House, itself a building of no mean antiquity, 
and it is in the church that we must look for what local memo- 
rials yet remain of the Berkeleys of Wotton. In the pages of 
the present volume the princely mansion and its interesting 
history are revived by the reconstructive art of the writer. She 
treats also of the neighbouring Bradley Court, between Kings- 
wood and Tortworth, and of Beverston Castle, long held by the 
Fitzhardinges, which Leland asserts was once rebuilt by the 
ransom raised on behalf of prisoners taken at Poictiers. But 
that is a dubious legend, as Mrs. Hodges rightly points out- 
We pass on from this venerable building, still occupied in part 
RS a tenant who is “a typical Gloucestershire farmer,” to Rodway 

anor, now Mangotsfield, a fine old house ; and Yate Court, of 
which much less remains, and Horton Court, a delightful house: 
restored some few years since; and the manor-house of Little 
Sodbury, where Sir John Walshe entertained William Tyndale, 
and where Hartley lived for awhile. Further afield, in Warwick- 
shire, the author sketches the past history of the ruined castle 
of Caludon, of Kingsbury Hall, the home of the Bracebridges,. 
and of Hurley Hall, the home of the Willingtons. “Some 
Ancient English Homes” is very well illustrated, as such books. 
should be, and is agreeable eile throughout. 


“Some Celebrated Irish Beauties of the Last Century.” By 
Frances Gerard. With portraits and illustrations. London: 
Ward & Downey. 1895. . ‘a 

What the fair readers of this volume will think as they. read __ 

Mrs. Gerard’s introduction is not altogether beyond conjecture. 

“ Looking back,” the author observes, “across the gulf of years 
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which divides us from the last century, we are struck by the total 
change that has passed over society generally.” She seems to 
have become possessed by the Degeneracy theory of Dr. Nordau. 
““No men like those giants in intellect, Chatham, Fox, Swift, 
Johnson, now fill the canvas ; no fine gentlemen, who, as Thacke- 
way says, were in themselves a product of the past.” We do 
not recall the precise passage wherein Thackeray is delivered 
of this truism. With eM to the past those fine gentlemen 
were in the position that Boswell found himself when first intro- 
duced to Johnson by Davies. They could no more help being 
a product of the past than he could help “coming from Scot- 
land.” But our author proceeds to exclaim : “ And the women ! 
those wondrously fair creatures, whose faces have been handed 
down to us by Reynolds, Romney, Gainsborough, and who 
smile at us from their gilt frames! What witchery in the 
almond-shaped eyes, long and languishing ; what pouting lips ; 
what arched and lovely necks ; what queenly dignity in their 
gait and carriage !” We do not say that this apostrophic enthu- 
siasm is groundless, but there is something of hasty generaliza- 
tion in the conclusion “there can be no question that the women 
of the last century possessed more of actual beauty than is to be 
found among the belles of our day.” Many of the “Irish 
Beauties” discussed in this volume have been ‘abundantly 
written about. Perhaps the chronicles of the Gunnings have 
been more than sufficiently recorded, even to.the extent of 
superfluous repetition. Still, they were Irish beauties of the 
first water, and must needs sparkle once more in a book of 
beauties. Mrs. Woffington, too, is not without biographers. 
The admirable “Peg” is also honoured with a chapter, 
and Miss Farren, who married the Earl of Derby, has her oft- 
told tale retold in another. The adventurous story of that 
strange creature “ Gunilda” Gunning is certainly worth re- 
telling, especially with Horace Walpole’s amusing and malicious 
epistolary comment upon it. 


“Peter Steele the Cricketer.” By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
Bristol : Arrowsmith. London: Simpkin & Co. 1895. 


Mr. Hutchinson has drawn in this amusing book a capital 
sketch of the ideal cricketer from the point of view of cricketers. 
It is unnecessary to say that the ideal is much more human than 
most ideals in fiction. Peter Steele, the youthful hero of the 
story, is a most engaging character. Even those unhappy 
persons who play no games and know nothing of pastimes, 
xcept the “game of golf,” will admit as much. Peter is simple 
and candid by nature, and simply delightful as a cricketer. 
His training is admirable, and upon the old model. He is 
raised to eminence from the village green of Swivel-pipkin, 

assing by fine gradations to the captaincy of the public school 
he adorns, until he leads his University to victory at Lord’s at 
the great annual match, and conquers the Players at the hand 
of the Gentlemen. His uncle, “ Bunny” Steele, is, if anything, 
even more adorable than Peter. It speaks much for the genial 
influence of the king of all open-air games that “ Bunny,” as 
portrayed by Mr. Hutchinson, should personify the spirit of the 
game, not less than every cricketer’s idea of a cricketer. Then 
there is Lord Tankerdine, who was an eminent player of old, 
and is content to play the /audator temporis acti with hearty 
goodwill. We sympathize with his lament for the decay of 
single-wicket. “You could tell what a man was worth in those 
days,” he would say. “If a man insulted your cricket, two 
courses were open to you: you could call him out or you could 
challenge him at single-wicket.” He then tells a story of his 
match with Lord Fitznozzle, which may be not unfitly compared 
with the wondrous story told by Mr. Alfred Jingle to Mr. 
Pickwick and his friends on the Kentish cricket field. As to 


“Peter's course of true love, and his not less triumphant course 


of cricket victories, we have found the relation only too short. 
dt is refreshing in these dismal times to read a book so charged 
with high spirits and jocund health. We know of nothing in the 
literature of cricket more admirable than the account of the 
Universities match at Lords’. The comments of the Swivel- 
pipkinites on the exploits of Peter are truly exquisite. 


“‘Annals of the Parish” and “The Ayrshire Legatees.” By 
John Galt. With an Introduction by Alfred Ainger. Illus- 
trated by C. E. Brock. London: Macmillan & Co. 1895, 


This new volume of the “ Illustrated Standard Novels” should 


- form not the least popular of the series, and may serve the useful 


end of exemplifying toa pore and perverse generation of readers 
the great superiority of Galt to his much bepuffed imitators. 
There ought to be no necessity to talk of “reviving” a writer 


‘whom men like Scott and Byron delighted in. Galt, it is true, 


did not always write up to the standard of humour and artistic 
finish which is set up by the “Annals of the Parish.” Many 
years since it was well observed in the preface to the edition of 
Galt’s novels in Blackwvod’s standard series that the author of 
“The Entail” might have done better if he had concentrated 
his powers on some one line of work. He wrote too much, no 
doubt, and much that he. wrote is now unreadable. But at his 
best his excellence is of the first order. Canon Ainger, in his 
critical preface, expresses the fear that Galt is little more than 
a name to the English novel-reader of the day, and we doubt 
not that he is right. It is well, therefore, that the English 
novel-reader should have the means.at hand of ridding himself 


of the reproach of not knowing John Galt. The present edition 


by Mr. 
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“The Kathdkoca.” Translated from the Sanskrit by C. H. 
Tawney, M.A. With an Appendix, containing notes by 
Professor Ernst Leumann. London: Published by the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 1895. 

“ The Kathdkoca,” or “Treasury of Stories,” is an example, 
as Mr. Tawney shows, of the use of popular lore for the purpose 
of religious teaching. The stories, in their present form, illus- 
trate the faith and practice of Jainism. They have been edited 
by some devout Jain, yet comprise genuine fragments of Indian 
folk-lore, which the translator regards as “ absolutely free from 
any suspicion of European influence.” They have suffered very 
little, he thinks, from literary embellishment, beyond the Jain 
editing they have received. Many curious points of resemblance 
to European folk-tales are to be noted in this Sanskrit collec- 
tion, and these are due, in Mr. Tawney’s opinion, to the migra- 
tion of the stories through Persia to Europe. But since Jainism 
has been almost — limited to India, it is considered by 
him more probable that these Jain stories were carried to distant 
countries by Buddhists, and not by Jains. He shows there is 
excellent ground for the theory. Perhaps the stories travelled 
from India in a more primitive form at a remote age before 
Jainism existed as a religious system. However this may be, 
there is suggestive material in “ The Kathdkoga ” for those who 
study the science of fairy tales. 


“Among the Gods. Scenes of India: with Legends by the 
— By Augusta Klein. London: Blackwood & Sons. 
1595. 

When a young lady adventures among the gods of the Orient, 
and writes a book about them, an inevitable comparison is 
forced upon the reviewer. Miss Klein is a cheerful, even a 
flippant, writer, but an altogether proper one, and the gods of 
the Orient are frequently tragic, always improper, and sometimes 
disgusting. At the best she presents us with a Bowdlerized 
theogony. Miss Klein’s ladylike narrative gives an animated 
picture of herself and her sisters rushing through the East, 
visiting now an opium factory, now a deliciously quaint old 
temple, and now (with a certain accession of reverence) a mission 
station. They find much of India “dreamy.” They are sure 
Buddha was a terrible prig. They go and see a “dear old” 
Swami, they give him a visiting card, they find it “impossible 
to be very angry for his folly in allowing himself to wor- 
shipped.” But the Taj appeals to them—with its true-lover’s- 
knot sentiment. They go rustling and chatting gaily across 
India, with the delightful buoyancy that only healthy girls have ; 
and, indeed, the general effect of the book is not at all unlike a 
conversational dip into a girls’ high school, The illustrations 
are pleasing, and the authoress is pleasing, and what more can 
an idle reader require ? 


“The Golden oe By Kenneth Grahame. London: John 
e. 1895. 

A year or more ago Mr. Grahame published a little book— 
we fancy a limited edition—called “Pagan Papers.” It was 
not very successful, for the earlier part was just Nasional 
Observer essays of the clever type, pleasing perhaps alone to 
a cultivated taste, but formidable in a bundle ; and few readers 
therefore reached certain little gems of humour that lurked at 
the end. They were delicious little sketches of a group of 
children : the heroic Edward, the sturdy Harold, Rosa, Char- 
lotte, and the narrator of the adventures. As a presentation of 
the small boys’ view of the world and its affairs, they were 
unique, and their only fault was that they were too few. That 
is a fault Mr. Grahame has now remedied, and here they are, 
with others like them in a book by themselves. There could 
be no better entertainment for an idle afternoon. 


“ Toddle Island.” London: Richard Bentley. 1894. 


Theauthor of “Toddle Island” is aperson with some wit,a keen 
indignation at all prominent and comfortable people, and con- 
siderable satirical desire. But a long satire is the most unplea- 
sant of all elongated jests. ‘ Todale Island” is, to our weary 
sense, about twenty times as long as Swift’s “Tale of a Tub; 
and about five times as long as the four successive Gullivers. 
The anonymous author should think that over—there may be 
salvation for him in it. People who consider the play of 
“Vanity Fair” good satire may find the book enjoyable. That 
is as much as we can say for it. 


NOTES. 


"THE new volume, the eleventh, of the late Professor Henry 
Morley’s “ English Writers ” (Cassell & Co.), continues the 
Jacobean section of the portion devoted to Shakespeare and his 
times, and is, in part, the work of Professor W. Hall Griffin. 
Somewhat more than one half of the book had been completed 
by Mr. Morley, and what has been contributed by Mr. Hall 
Griffin is admirably in accord with the spirit and scope of this 
“ attempt towards a history of English literature.” In his preface 
he refers in appropriate terms to Mr. Morley’s services to litera- 
ture, and in the appendix supplies a bibliography which will be 
of great value by all who consult the work. ' 


The Portfolio Wood E ings," 
by William Anderson, F-R.C.S. (Gecley & Co., being the 
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of an expert and an excellent critic, is an exposition of Japanese 

ving and book illustration that leaves us nothing to desire 
ei from the technical standpoint or the historical. No reader 
of “ The Pictorial Arts of Japan” neéds any assurance that the 
author’s treatment of the historical development of Japanese 
wood ving is admirably lucid and, indeed, masterly. The 
special eristics of each of the six periods of production 
which the writer deals with are set forth with brilliant definition, 
and are illustrated by excellent reproductions of engravings 
both in black and white and after colour prints. 


Mr. Thomas Newbigging’s “Fables and Fabulists” (Elliot 
Stock) is a readable sketch of the history of Fable, that most 
primitive of prose forms of literature. It is strange, by the 
way, that so large a proportion of modern writers of fables 

have written in verse. Hence, probably, the artificiality 
of much modern fable. 


We can here do no more than chronicle the translation of the 
“R4mdayana” in English verse, a vast undertaking by Mr. Ralph 
T. H. Gnffith, C.I.E., who has rendered the great Hindu epic 
in rhymed octosyllabics, under the title “The Ramayan of 
Valmiki” (Benares : Lazarus & Co.; London: Luzac & Co.), 
in one volume. In his initial introduction, Mr. Griffith deals 
with the various opinions of Schlegel, Bentley, Sir William Jones, 
Gorresio, and other scholars, as to the antiquity of the poem and 
its historical basis. 


Dr. F. N. Macnamara’s “ Memorials of the Danvers Family ” 
(Hardy & Page) is a work that must be styled monumental, 
whether regarded as a study in genealogy or research in 
pedigrees, orasa family history. Those who are constitutionally 
dis towards such studies will receive with enthusiasm this 
“history of a middle-class family which has maintained a re- 
corded descent from the period of the Conquest to the present 
time.” 


The second series of Mr. James Williams’s “ Briefless Ballads 
and Legal Lyrics” (A. & C. Black) comprises several poems 
that in drollery and deft rhyming vie with the best verses in 
the amusing first series. Those who know the former volume 
will need no further inducement to read the new series, and to 
those who know neither we cordially recommend both. : 


Another little book of occasional verse, less specialized in 
kind, is Mr. Anthony Deane’s “ Holiday Rhymes” (Henry & 
Co.), much of which must be known to readers of current 
periodical literature. Mr. Deane’s verse has much sprightliness, 
is prettily turned, and marked by a pleasing quality of humour. 


We have received the “ Year-Book of the Scientific and 
Learned Societies of Great Britain and Ireland” for 1895 
(Griffin & Co.), being the twelfth annual issue ; “ Examination 
Papers ” of 1894, in medicine, arts, law, civil engineering, &c., of 
the Royal University of Ireland, being a Supplement to the 
University Calendar for 1895 ; and the last quarterly Report 
and Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, containing 
further instalments of the “ Report on Excavations at Jerusalem,” 
by Mr. F. J. Bliss, and of “Greek and other Inscriptions collected 
in the Hauran,” by the Rev. W. Ewing. 


“ Castlehill,” a story by James Hebblethwaite (H. R. Allenson), 
and “Spunyarn,” by N. J. Preston (Digby & Long), are such 
amateurish efforts as to be below the dignity of criticism. We 
are — to find such ’prentice essays in print. “ Vanna,” b 
Mark McClellan (Fisher Unwin), is an equally amateurish Ae | 
colour book, of which one sentence at least should make Mr. 
Crockett envious : “It was on the side of a 4nowe, which rises 
clear of the whin bushes, close to the edge of the AeugA, iust 
above the scaur nearest the sea.” These three incompetent 
writers have been ill-advised to rush into print with such work. 
There can be no conceivable profit for them, and should they 
do better work at a later stage, these errors of their immaturity 
will rise against them to their own shame and confusion. We 

t, they have been ill advised. We may have to speak ina 
cubsequent ise with more emphasis of this type of publication. 
Such are ens. We fail to see how they can be 
anything but a loss to their authors, and they are an unmitigated 
nuisance to the conscientious reviewer. 


The work which is being published in the Tudor Transla- 
tions, under the —sonaay of Mr. Henley, is “Plutarch as 
Englished by Sir Thomas North” in 1579. We all of us owe a 
debt for the recovery of this treasure. is reprint of the book 
that Shakespeare loved and used will be completed in six 
volumes, costing in all £3. We do not need to praise the 
excellence of these reprints. It is enough to say that scarcely a 
dozen sets are still for sale. We must not, however, forget to 
mention that this Plutarch contains an introduction of 100 pages, 
from the pen of Mr. George Wyndham, which constitutes a 
worthy preface to this English classic. 


We have to note a change in the managership of Messrs. 
Mr. tes retired 
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from that position. His successor is Mr. Spencer C. Blackett. 
We wish him every success. 


We have received Professor S. S, Laurie’s “ Historica! Sur- 
vey of Pre-Christian Education” (Longmans & Co.); “Essa’ 
and other Writings,” by H. D. Thoreau (Walter Scott, Ltd.) ; 
“ Master and Man,” translated from the Russian of Leo Tolstoi 
by S. Rapoport and J. C. Kenworthy (Walter Scott, Ltd.) ; 
“Studies in American Education,” by Albert Bushnell Hart 
(Longmans & Co.) ; “ Incense : a Liturgical Study,” by the Rev. 
Morris Fuller, B.D. (Innes & Co.) ; “Day Dreams,” by Major 
Gambier-Parry (John Murray) ; “ Passion’s Puppets,” a nove) 
(Hutchinson & Co.) ; “ Rooted in Dishonour,” by Hartley Car- 
michael (Sampson Low & Co.); “Of Royall Educacion,” a 
fragmentary treatise, by Daniel Defoe, edited for the first time, 
with Notes, &c., by Karl D. Biilbring, M.A. (David Nutt); 
“The Literary Shop,” by James L. Ford (Gay & Bird); “Evadne, 
and other Poems,” by F. W. Fuller (Kegan Paul) ; “ Madonna, 
ond other Poems,” by Harrison S. Morris (Dent & Co.) ; “In 
Leisure Time,” by W. S. Mavor (Elliot Stock) ; “ Vignettes,” 
by Aubrey St. John Mildmay (Elliot Stock); “Themes and 
Variations,” by Mrs. J. SG. Wilson (Elliot Stock); “ Fasciculus 
Versiculorum,” by J. Saxon Mills (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.)}; 
“ Logic,” by William Minto (John Murray), “University Ex- 
tension Manuals” ; “ Monism,” translated from the German of 
Ernst Haeckel by J. Gilchrist, M.A. (A. & C. Black) ; “ Parish 
Problems,” by Lady Baker (Wells Gardner & Co.); “Great 
Britain's Colonial and Indian Possessions,” a handy reference 
guide (John Walker & Co.) ; “ The New Fiction,” &c., by “The 
Philistine” ( Westminster Gazette Office); “My Last Will and 
Testament,” by Hyacinthe Loyson, translated from the French 
by Fabian Ware (Cassell & Co.) ; “ Stock Exchange Accounts,” 
by Stephen H. M. Killik (Waterlow & Sons); “Cottage Gar- 
dening,” edited by \W. Robinson, F.L.S., vol. v. (Cassell & Co.) ; 
and “ Newspaper Book-keeping and Accounts,” by Charles 
Comins (Haddon & Co.) 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. 
He must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with 
writers of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SATURDAY REVIEW should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 COCKSPUR STREET ;. 
to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND >. 
or to the City Orricz, 18 Fincn Lang, Lonpon, E.C. 4 
printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application. 


Copies of the SATURDAY Review Bill of Contents will be forwarded 
every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any newsagent in Town 
or Country, on application to the Publisher. 


PARIS. 


The SATURDAY Review may be had in Paris every Saturday from 
Messrs. Boyveau & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies are likewise 
obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI's, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
Kriosque DuPEerron, Boulevard des Capucines, and Le Kiosque 
Boulevard des Capucines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NO END OF WORRY SAVED BY USING 
STONE’S TIME SAVING 
For keeping in order all SPECIALITIES 


LETTERS, PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, MUSIC, &c. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Send postcard fur Illustrated Catalogue to the Mapufacturess, 
HENRY STONE & SON, BANBURY. 
Special Boxes, Files, and Cabinets made to order for a variety of purposes. 


ERARD 
IN USE IN ROYAL WITHOUT RIVAL, 
OS. 


NEW MODEL, 1805, 
COTTAGE OBLIQUE, Height 4ft., Width gf. Sin. 
72 Guineas, Net Cash, £54, 
In Polished Rosewood, New Parquet Rosewood, or Blackwood, 


P, 18 Gt. Marlborough St., London, W. 


- 
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HEWETSONS 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
LONDON, W. 


THE LARCEST STOCK OF ENCLISH CARVED 


OAK FURNITURE 


IN THE WORLD. 
HEWETSONS New I tustratep CATALOGUE 


is the best and most complete Furnishing Guide published, 

and is forwarded free of c' It ESTIMATES 

FURNISHING HOUSES for £150— 
£1000, &c., each article in detail, illustrated & priced 


DECORATING. — Hewetsons give ESTI- 
MATES free of c for PAINTING and all kinds of 
Interior Decorations, Alterations, Sanitary Work, 
Electric Lighting, &c. 
HEWETSONS |! have just received their new 
desi; ourin of AXMINSTER, WILTON, 
ONY. a and SRUSS LS for the Season. 
BRUSSELS CARPET, 2s. 
WILTON CARPET, 4s. per yard. 
AXMINSTER CARPET, 5s. 9d. per yard. 


HUNTING — com- 


HEWETSONS claim the attention of Families 
Furnishing or replacing old ts in their town or aan 
houses to their large stock of English and Foreign Carpets, 
all of which are good value, none being pure from 
manufacturers of inferior qualities. 

All Goods exceeding £2 in value CARRIAGE PAID to any 
Railway Station in Great Britain, 
Estimates Free for Electric Light Installations and Fittings. 


HEWETSONS, cour 


SPECIAL INSURANCE 


TITLED, PROFESSIONAL, & MERCANTILE CLASSES, 


COVERING THE RISK OF 


ACCIDENTS an 
INFECTIOUS DISEASES, 


AND UNDER CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES 


GRANTING AN ANNUITY. 


SUMS ASSURED from £500 to £4000. 


WITH DISABLEMENT ALLOWANCES UP TO £12 A WEEK. 
Premiums from £2. 


A WORLD-WIDE POLICY. 


OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LTD., 


40 to 44 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1871. 


ASSETS (including Uncalled Capital, 31 Dec., 1894), £403,397. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
BELFAST, 


Were Awarded the Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; 
Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBRIG POCKET 
Inem, Bet HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Linen, Belfast."’ 
Gents? ” ” 3s. 3d. 


IRISH DAMASK. 
Ritch Tab! | 
back Towels, 4s. 6d. per = 


Linen Palle w Cases, from 1s. 44d. each, 


TABLE AND HOUSE LINEN, 


Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., Woven and Embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, SHIRTS. 


COLLARS, — Ladies’, 3-fold, from 38, Gd. per Gents’, ¢-fold, 
#8. 11d. per doz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5s. 11d. per doz. 


Matchless Shirts, best quality Longcloth, with 4-fold finest linca Fronts and 
Cuffs, 358. 6d. the half-dozen (to measure, as. extra). 


OLD SHIRTS MADE GOOD AS NEW, 


‘With Best Materials in Neckbands, Cuffs, and Fronts, from 14s. the halt-dosen. 
SAMPLES AND ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAYER, 
BELFAST. 


“SANITAS” 


The Best really NON-POISONOUS 
DISINFECTANT. 


“ SANITAS” 
Fluid, Oil, Powder, Soaps, and Appliances. 


“SANITAS is a valuable Disinfectant, hav rtain adv 
ual ving certain advantages over all 


“SANITAS now enjoys general favour as a Disinfectant."—Lancet. 


“ SANITAS has met with wide recognition and Approval.” 
British Medical Journal. 
ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET SENT FREE. 


The SANITAS CoO., Limited, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP 


Causes No Blotches under the Chin. 
STICKS 6d., 1/-, 4/6, 2/-, 2/6; PLAT CAKES 4/-, 2/-, 2/6, 


“LANCET” ANnatysis AND Mepicat Orinions Post Free. 


G B 33 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 
1 » FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
WHISKY, 


GEORGE BACK & Co. 


DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATA 
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URGENT DISTRESS; WRECKS AND LOSS OF LIFE. 
“There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


‘THE SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ SOCIETY, 


with nearly 1000 Agencies, annually relieves 
10,000 persons, 
The rescued sailor, fisherman, &c., is instantly cared for 
on the spot and sent home ; the widow, orphan, &c., of the 


drowned immediately sought ovt and succoured; the 
distressed seafarer of every grade at once charitably 


assisted. 
CONTRIBUTIONS APPEALED FOR. 


Patron—THE QueEEN ; Chairman of Committee, Vice- 
Admiral E. S. Adeane, C.M.G. ; Secretary, W. R. Buck, 
Esq., Sailors’ Home Chambers, Dock Street, E. 


Telegrams—“ Shipwrecked, London.” 


St. Thomas’s Hospital. 


President : 
H.R.H. the DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 
Treasurer : 
J. G. WAINWRIGHT, Esq., J.P. 


SPECIAL APPEAL FUND. 


To be devoted to the opening for the reception of poor 
patients the Wards at present closed. 


Contributions (large and small) are earnestly solicited. 
‘Donors of 50 guineas are qualified for election as Governors, 
Cheques should be made payable to the Treasurer, 
crossed “Union Bank of London, Charing-cross,” and 


addressed the Counting House, St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
London, E.C. 


ROYAL SOCIETY 
PREVENTION OF GRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


105 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W. 


PATRONS. 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES the PRINCE & PRINCESS of WALES, 
PRESIDENT. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF YORK, K.@. 
Chairman of Committee—Sir GEORGE S, MEASOM, J.P. 
Treasurers—Sir GEORGE S. MEASOoM, J.P., and R. RUTHVEN Pym, Esq. 
Bankers—CoutTts & Co., Strand, London. 


Upon this Institution, founded in 1824 (the only one having for its object 
the protection of dumb and defenceless animals), rests a heavy responsibility. 
It is earnestly and respectfully submitted, that it has in consequence a 
strong claim upon the benevolence of the humane and charitable, 


The Committee respectfully appeal to the Public to extend a 
hearty assistance— 


I. By supplying early information to the Secretary of all acts of cruelty 
that have been witnessed. 
II. By increasing the revenue of the Society by Annual Subscriptions, by 
Donations, by Testamentary Gifts, and particularly by inducing 
their friends to become members, 


Trained Officers are despatched to all parts of the Kingdom. 

The operations of the Society draw from the funds an amount vastly 
exceeding the yearly subscriptions. The Committee need much 
assistance, and unless such additional support be extended to them, this 
most righteous cause of humanity must suffer from insufficiency of means 
to carry out those many urgent measures which every well-wisher of this 
Society has so deeply at heart. 


Remittances may be fowarded to JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


SUPPORTED ONLY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The labour of other charities is divided among many Associations ; bud 
this Charity stands alone—the Defender of the defencel: ithout any 
assistance, 


THE 


ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 
19 King William Street, West Strand, W.C. 


Founded in 1816, by the late G. J. GUTHRIE, Esq., F.R.S., for the Relief of 
Indigent Persons afflicted with Diseases of the Eye. 


ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Patrons. 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G, 


President—H.R.H, THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G, 
Chairman—SIR CHARLES TURNER, K.C.LE, 


G. B. HUDSON, Esq., M.P. 
Treasurers LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq 


Tuis HOSPITAL receives the Indigent Poor on their own ication, with- 
out Letters of Recommendation, and was the first to adopt this system of 
true pep Nearly 10,000 poor persons are relieved annually. It has 
afforded aid to upwards of 400,000 sufferers since its establishment. 


There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occupied. 


The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every day 
more that a large, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible Eye 
Hospital should be built to meet the imperative and constantly growin 
needs ofthe poor who come from all part of the Metropolis and Unit 


The accommodation in the present building for both Out- and In-Patients 
is wholly inadequate to the ey Aaeey nerve demand for relief. This will 
necessitate the rebuilding of the Hospital on a New Site, to provide which, 
and erect thereon an edifice replete with all the modern improvements 
oe the rapid advance in Ophthalmic Science and Surgery, 
a sum of at ‘50,000 will be required. 


The Committee urgently appeal for New Annual Subscriptions for main- 
them to build the much-needed New Hospital. 

Subscriptions and Donations should be sent to the Bankers, Messrs, 
Coutts & Co., Strand; Messrs. Drummond, Charing Cross ; or to 

T. BEATTIE-CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
LEGACIES ARE ALSO ESPECIALLY SOLICITED, 
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Royal National Life-Boat Institution. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 
SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Patron—Mer Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
President—His Grace tHE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, K.G, 
Chairman—Sin EDWARD BIRKBECK, Esgq., V.P. 

Deputy Chairman—Coroxer FITZ-ROY CLAYTON, V.P. 
Secretary—CHARLES DIBDIN, Esgq., F.R.G.S. 


APPEAL. 


7 Committee of the Royal National Life-Boat 
Institution earnestly appeal to the British 
Public for Funds to enable them to maintain their 
806 Life-Boats now on the Coast and their 
Crews in the most perfect state of efficiency. This 
can only be effected by a large and permanent 
annualincome. The Annual Subscriptions, Dona- 
tions and Dividends, are quite inadequate for 
the purpose. 

The Institution granted Rewards for the Saving of 637 lives 
by the Life-Boats in 1894, and of 141 lives by fishing and 
other boats during the same period, the total number of lives, 
for the saving of which the Institution granted rewards in 
1894 being 778. Total of lives saved, for which Rewards have 
been granted, from the Establishment of the Institution in 
1824 to 31st December 1894, 38,633. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by 
the Secretary, Charlies Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 14 John Street, 
Adelphi, London, W.C.; by the Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. 
Coutts & Co. 69 Strand; by all the other Bankers in the United 


Kingdom ; and by all the Life-Boat Branches, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


DRuURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Sir Augtistus 
Harris, Lessee a er.—ELEONORA DUSE’S SEASON of THREE 
NIGHTS and ONE MATIN EE each week. Commencing Monday, June 3. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.— 
SIR AUGUSTUS HARRIS. GRAND OPERA SEASON.—For Full Par- 
see Daily Papers. Box Office now open. 


St. J: JAMESS. —Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, Sole 
id Manager.—EVERY EVENING, at 9 punctually, will be presented 
THE TRI TRIUMPH OF THE PHILISTINES, an Original Comedy in Acts, 
y HENRY ARTHUR JONES. Mr. George Alexander, Miss Juliette 
esville, &c. Preceded at 8.15 by TOO HAPPY BY HALF by Julian — 
Miss ave Millard, &c. Doors open, 8. Commence, 8.15. Carriages, 10.. 
EVERY at 3. Box Office (mr. Dai 
ro till 5. o> one month in advance by ohigem, o 
s SAMES'S THEATRE, 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Admission One Shilling. Dail 

Programme for the present Season. African Loan Collection (no extra charge). 
Picturesque East African Village, African Native (Somali) Display | at 3.30 
and 6.30 (6d. to 2s.), Ostrich Farm and “‘ Happy Family” of Carnivorous — 
Daily ton 12 (3d.)._ Concerts by the famous Decheuanel Band, and evening O 
Air Cencerts by the Bands of Her Majesty's Scots Guards and the Crystal Pa ~ 
Military Band in the Illuminated North Tower Garden. With the Nong on 
“Thursdays at 9 of Magnificent Firework Display, by Messrs. T. C. Brock & Co. On 
Whit Monday Holiday Programme combines all the above with the addition of 
many other great attractions. Four hundred musicians engaged to play in the 
Palace and Grounds during the day.” Ten bands of Her Majesty's Guards, Line, 
and ba Regiments, in addition to the Crystal Palace Orchestral and Mili- 
wary S. 


GRAVES’ GALLERIES. 


EXHIBITION OF 
NEW MILITARY PAINTINGS. 
And Collection of Wellington and Na; WAR Trophies and Relics, 
3815" (NAPOLEON'S OLD G W! 


RD ATERLOO). 
By Caton Woodvil 
“SAVING THE COLOURS AT INKERMAN. y 
rt Gibb, R.S.A. 


“STORMING OF THE CASHMERE GATE OF DELHI,” 
Vereker M. Hamil ton. 
AJOZ, 1812.” 
Caton Woodville. 
Also a Collection of RSs by the late Charles Jones, R.C.A. 


ALso 
UNIQUE EFFECTS NEAR THE NORTH POLE, 
A Collection of paintings by Frank Wilbert Stokes of Philadelphia; 
in titud 
GRAVES’ GALLERIES, 6 Pall Niall, S.W. 


Admission 1s, ten to six. 


LAWRIE & CO. HAVE ON VIEW 
A Small Collection of 
const, MILLET, DUPRE G. WATTS, R.A., 
MONTICELLI, Sir E. BURNE- JONES, &e. Kee 
15 Old Bond Street. to to 6 daily. 


R. J. H. LEIGH’S RECITALS. 
THURSDAY EVENINGS DURING JUNE. 
ST. MARTIN'S TOWN HALL, CHARING CROSS, 


JUNE 6th—“ KING JOHN” (For the first time in London), 
JUNE 13th—MISCELLANEOUS SELECTION, 
JUNE aoth—* RICHARD III.” (For the fifth time in London), 3 


Incidental Music rendered by Miss BESSIE WAUGH., 


1. TICKETS s55., 2s. 6d, and 1s. (also serial Tickets ros. and s5s.), at Mitchell's 
Library, 33 Old Bond Street, and at the Hall. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR 
NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO. ead Offices : 
Managers: { KNDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 


P and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISL 
EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS oi4 BOMBA every week. 
CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, STRAITS, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, APLES, | every fortnight. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 


For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 
25 Cockspur Street, don, S.W. 


INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 


uhennk 1803.—1 OLD BROAD ST., E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
bed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds over £1,500,000. 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


“THE TIMES” Dec. 29, 1894, says in a leading article on 
“Our Daughters” 
“FIVE per cent. was regarded as the current rate of interest on 


‘security when paterfamilias set up he ; now he must 
** himself lucky when he can get Three.” 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York 
Guarantees Five per cent. 


UNDER ITS 


Debenture Policy, 


WHICH ALSO PROVIDES FOR 
Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage Settle- 
ments or Business Capital under one Contract, 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £38,000,000. 
Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices, or to 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 & 18 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED FUNDS. . + « £20,000,000. 


PALL MALL CLUB, 6a Waterloo Place, London, S.W. 


ESTABLISHED (1893) FOR SOCIAL PURPOSES ONLY, 

Town Members £3 3s. per annum. Country Members £1 1s. per annum. The * Se 
members list is closed. New Members are now elected at the nominal of 

embers elected in May and June pay no sec subscription until Juty 1, 1 

For Prospectus, &c., apply to the SECRETARY, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


one of . one of xaiination 
the Rev. t the WARDEN, Sy _ Abing 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 
to fill up not less than eight resident, five non-resident, Queen’s Scholar- 

ships, and two valuable Exhibitions, will take place in J vy next. Detailed infor- 

eaation may be obtained from the Master, Dean's Yard, Westminster, 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMA- 

Ni and NATURAL 
who require it. _ Further particulars from the leas yo ASTER, or SECRETARY, the 


ADLEY COLLEGE. 1895.—Two of E80, 
information to 


College, Clifton, 


OUN DLE SCHOOL. Entrance Scholarship Examina- 
tion, July 16. Six or more Scholarshi t Classical, 
3-4: Five open Scholarships and one Exhibition; 1 : Four open Classical 
‘Scholarships and one Science Scholarship. Also Woolwi (xath place). 
HEADMASTER, 


LIFE INSURANCE AS aN INVESTMENT. 


APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS OF THE 


National Provident Institution. 


Established 1835. 
This Institution has always divided the large Profits arising from En- 
dowment Assurances exclusively amongst the Policyholders in this class. 
A. 


48 Gracechurch Street, London. ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 


‘THE HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the THROAT, 
GOLDEN SQUARE, W. (FOUNDED 1863.) 


Patren—HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
The Committee of Management earnestly ask for— 
DONATIONS to pay for the necessary Extensions. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS to keep up the new Children's Ward. 
LEGACIES to form an Endowment Fund. 


Bankers—Six SAMUEL SCOTT, Bart., & CO. 


W. HOLT, Secretary, 
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BOOKS. 


Sot HERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE. 

The May Number (No 544), Just Published, contains a large number of 
FIRST EDITIONS OF THE STA NDARD NOVELISTS 

and other Authors of the Century (man fresh in the cloth), besides impor- 

tant Sets, &c. &c. ; also a Series of FIRST EDITIONS of the Minor Works of 


JOHN BUNYAN. 
A copy, post free, on application to 
H. SOTHERAN & CO., 
140 STRAND, W.C., or 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


* SELLERS, of 27 and 2 aged § Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
yy STRAND, LO DON, desire to call whe attention of the 
READING PUB pony A ee the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in 
London for favourable terms, orders for own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIO. for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


DUNCAN ON INVESTMENT AND SPECU- 


IN. Third Edition, price 2s. 
Daily New It explains 
Paul "Mad Gazette —‘‘Furnishes much valuable information, served up 
in a readable style. 
ben eed | Courier: — A useful guide. Even the experienced may profit 
by its perusal. 


DUNCAN ON INVESTMENT AND SPECU- 


LATION. Third Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
Manchester Guardian.—“ The reader of the volume will be he Iped to clear 
ideas as to what he is about when he engages in Stock Exchange operations.” 
Sun.—*‘ A great mass of information will be found in it. 
Star.—“‘ Written with the view of guiding capitalists in the employment 
of their funds.” 


DUNCAN ON INVESTMENT AND SPECU- 


LATION. (Third Edition, price 2s 
Should be in 


» Guardian.—“ Assuredly the best plan for speculators is to take 
a short cut to experience by reading ‘Duncan on Investment and Specu- 
lation.” 


Birmingham Gazette.—“‘ The need of such a work yey praise- 
wasthy endeavour to ophin the mystenes of the Stock Exchange.” 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, Lonpon, ROYAL EXCHANGE, 
of al] Booksellers. 


Just Published. Demy 8yo, price 3s. 6d. 


SIR HEW DALRYMPLE AT GIBRALTAR AND IN 
PORTUCAL IN 1808. 


By Admiral Sir E. G. FANSHAWE, G.C.B. 


Loxvon : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO. Limirep. 


NOW READY. 


National Liberal Club Political Econom my | Circle Transactions, Yol. I. 


Edited by J. H. LEVY, Honorary Secretary of the Circle. 

The Volume contains the we F papers:—THE ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF AN EICHT 
HouRS' Day POR COAL MINERS.— F. £.C. Munroe, LID. PENSIONS FOK THE AGED. 
—By Rev. W. Moore kae, M.A. VALUE —By #. Belfort Bax. MONOPOLY RENTS OF 
—by A. Hobsen, M.A. AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS AND ITS REMEDIES.— 

William 4 Sear. DR. HERTZKA'S FREELAND.—By C. Godsrey Gumpel. THE ECONOMIC 
air 1S OF MARKET RIGHTS AND TOLLS ON OUR INTERNAL RADE AND ON AGRICUL- 
TURE.—By Wiliam Casson, Barvrister-at-Lew, F.R.S.S. FINAL FUTILITY OF 
Final UTusiry.—By 4. Hyndman. THE DISTRIBUTION OF REAL PROPERTY iN 
FRANCE.—By Mf. Yves Guyot, late Minister of Public Works of France. SOME ECONOMIC 
AND COMMERCIAL ASPECTS OF THE LAND QUESTION.—By Koger C. Richards, late Assis- 
tant Labour Commissioner. THE MONETARY SITUATION.—By Professor HH. S. Foxwell, M.A, 

A few a x of the First and Second Volumes bound in one are obtainable, vm $s. net. 

P. KING & SON, 12 & 14 KiNG STREET, WESTMINSTER, 


SECOND EDITION. 


ELDER CONKLIN, 


AND OTHER STORIES. 
By FRANK HARRIS. 6s. 
GLASGOW HERALD.—* May be heartily recommended.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ All... are readable, some... subtle, 
one isa The gem of the book, ‘a little masterpiece . . . suggests 
George Exot with a difference—that difference being a strong dash of 


Maupassant. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ These stories are masterpieces, 
they grip like life. And they live with one after as living realities.” 
SCOTSMAN.—* All the stories are worth reading.’ 


Lonpon: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 2: Bedford Sueet, Strand, W.C. 


rates per annum, paid in advance. 


All other parts of the 4 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Ezyp', Mombasa, 


Wau. DAWSON & SONS, LimitTep, Successors to 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


Now ready, Price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


FOR JUNE, 1895. 


I. SCYLLA OR CHARYBDIS? By Ruopa Brovcuron. Chaps. I.-III.— 
Il. NOTES ON LOCKHART—III. WEATHER PREFERENCES OF 
AUTHORS—IV. THE LAST PARADE—V. LETTERS OF EDWARD 
FITZGERALD TO FANNY KEMBLE—VI. A GLIMPSE OF GENTEEL 
SOCIALISM—VII. MEURTE L'AMOUR, MEURTE L’ETE—VIII. A MAN 
OF PROMISE—IX. THE MODERN NOVEL—X. MY LADY DISDAIN— 
XI. WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR—XII. THE MORNING STAR. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


Now Ready. 
A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF 
AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


MY LADY NOBODY. 
MAARTEN ‘MARTENS, 
“God's Fool,” Avelingh,” &c. 


A New Story by the Author of “Misunderstood.” 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


COLONEL NORTON. 
FLORENCE 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 New Burt INGTON STREET. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 956. JUNE 1895. 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


A GREAT GULF. By THE AUTHOR oF ‘‘ MONA MACLZAN."” 
*“TOMMYROTICS.” By HucGu E. M. SruTFie_n. 

OUR NATIONAL MANUSCRIPTS: Tue CoTTonian LIsRARY. 
CUCKOO CORNER: A West Country SKETCH. 

ROADSIDE SINGERS. By ‘‘A Son oF THE MARSHES,” 

A FOREIGNER. Cuaps, XXXII.-XXXV. 

THE LOOKER-ON. 

LITTLE WARS ON THE geo FRONTIER. 

MYSTERY. By CHarves T. Lustre 

RECOLLECTIONS OF M. BOUCHER DE PERTHES. 

TWO GREAT SHIKARIS. 

IMPERIAL DEFENCE. By Sir Georce CLARKE, K.C.M.G. 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA, By Captain F, D. LuGarp, D.S.O. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpInsuRGH AND LONDON, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Contents. JUNE. Price as, 6d. 


Episodes of the Month. 

A Chance of Redeeming a Promise. By AN ENGLISHMAN. 
Criticism and Art Production. By Harry QuiLtTer. 

A Sermon for the Season. By the Rev. JAMES ADDERLEY. 
The Protectionist Revival. By J. H. Rounp, 

The Currency Question—for Laymen— 

I, By Lorp Farrer, 

Il. By Bertram Currig, 

Guyot of Provins. By Miss Epiru Se_vers, 

Is Our Military Administration Hopeless? By Major Dar- 
win, M.P. 

Concerning “ Duppies. ” By Avice Spinner (Author of “A Study 
in Colour.”). 

A Socialist View of the Government. By Georce LANsBuRy, 
Finance of the Month. By Oxsserver. 


STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Swand, London, W.C, 
74° 


Loxpon; EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Beprorp Srreer, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Messrs. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


On Tuesday, 4th June, will be Published 


THE LIFE OF 
GENERAL 
SIR EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, 


K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


With Two Photogravure Portraits, Plans, &c. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, 21s, 


THIS DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


SPORT ON THE PAMIRS 
‘AND TURKESTAN STEPPES. 


By Major C. S. CUMBERLAND. 


With Frontispiece and a Map. Demy 8vo, ros, 6d. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
Sir HERBERT MAXWELL’S 


A DUKE OF BRITAIN. 


A ROMANCE OF THE FOURTH CENTURY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpINBURGH AND LONDON, 


United Service Magazine. 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE. PRICE TWO SHILLINGS. 


French Operations on the Betsiboka. Captain Pasrigcp Oviver. 
Smokeless Powder: its Influence on Tactics. Translated from the Original by 
permission of CarLos von Banus, Colonel of Engineers, Spanish 


R. J. Byrorp Marr, Lieut. 
The Education of Volunteer Officers. ‘AL. Moran. 
‘The Confederate States Army. 
Functions of the Army and Navy. Captain W. H. James. 
Camel Corps. A Memorandum by Sir CHares Narigx. 
Napoleon on Board H.M.S. Bellerophon, 
Campaign of Flodden, 
Isandhiwana, Zululand, 1894. 


The Federation of the Empire. Joun Jounsron, 


London: Wm, Clowes & Sons, Lid., 13, Charing Cross, S.W. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


JUNE 1895. 


‘ENGLAND AND FRANCE ON THE NIGER: “THE RACE FOR 


BORGU,.” By Captain LuGcarp, 
ALLIANCE OR FUSION? 
1, THE CASE FOR ALLIANCE. By Sr. Log Srracney, 
2. THE CASE FOR FUSION. By Epwakp Dicey, C.B. 
THE MUSSALMANS OF INDIA AND THE ARMENIAN QUESTION, 
By Kuawyt 
IN THE DAYS OF HER YOUTH. By Harry Quicrer. 
THE AFTER-CAREERS OF UNIVERSITY-EDUCATED WOMEN. By 
Mrs, J. KE. H, Gorvon, 
THE CELESTIAL EMPIRE OF THE WEST. By the Rev. Dr. Jessorr. 
ADVERTISING AS A TRESPASS ON THE PUBLIC, By Ricnaxvson 
VANS. 
CHITRAL AND FRONTIER POLICY, By Sir Leret Grirrin, K.C.S,1. 
BIMETALLISM ; 
1. AS A BUBBLE. By Henry Dunninc MacLegop, 
2, AS A “NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS." By J. W. Cross. 
THE ‘TWO SALONS. By the Count pe CaLonne. 
TRUE AND FALSE CONCEPTIONS OF THE ATONEMENT: A REPLY 
TO MR, GLADSTONE. By Mrs, Besant, 
PROVINCIAL PATRIOTISM. By Professor Mauarry, 
A JOURNEY TO SCOTLAND IN 1435. By J. J. Jusseranp. 
THE RECENT “WITCH BURNING” AT CLONMEL. By E. F. Benson, 
LINES ON A “SABBATH OBSERVANCE” BILL, WRITTEN IN 18 
BY THE MARQUIS WELLESLEY. Contributed by Her Grace the 
Ducness or Leeps. 
THE GENTLE ART OF BOOK LENDING: a Suggestion. By Guorce 
Somus Lavakp, 


London; SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO,, Limited. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


THE LETTERS OF 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


Edited by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE, 
With 16 Portraits and Illustrations. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s- 


The Morning Post.—'' The poet's figure is one replete with humar 
interest, and the t collection of letters affords opportunity for its 
thorough study. Dip into them where we may, we are sure to alight on 
some pleasant sketches, some original criticisms. ‘The work is sure to be 


widely popular.” 
ACTUAL AFRICA; 
Or, the Coming Continent. 


A Tour of Exploration. 


By FRANK VINCENT, 
Author of ‘‘ The Land of the White Elephant,” &c. 


With Map and over 100 new Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 24s. 


This work gives a survey of the entire continent of Africa, which the 
author circumnavigated, in addition to making numerous journeys into the 
interior. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF MR. H. 
AND MISS R., 1775-1779. 


Edited by GILBERT BURGESS. 
Small crown 8vo, §s. 
The Sketch.—‘' One of the literary curiosities of the eighteenth century.” 


The Daily Chronicle.—‘' The interest is not so much temporary as 
eternal . . . a tragedy lived, not intended—and a monument of amorism,” 


THE NOTORIOUS MRS. EBBSMITH. 


A Drama in Four Acts. 
By ARTHUR W. PINERO. 


16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; or paper covers, 1s. 6d. 


The Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ The printed book gives to every intelligent 
reader the feeling that he is reading a great play.” 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE MASTER. 


By I. ZANGWILL. 
Crown Svo, in 1 vol., with Portrait, 6s. 


The Daily Chronicle. — Quite the best novel of the year.” 


TERMINATIONS. 
By HENRY JAMES. 
In 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 


The Pall Mall Gaszette.—‘* The insight, the sympathy with character, 
the extraordinary observation, these qualities are everywhere visible.” 


CHIMARA. 


By F. MABEL ROBINSON, 
Author of “ Disenchantment.” 
In 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 
The Datly Chronicle.—‘ Miss Robinson is true to life, and not false 


to art. 
The Daily Graphic.—* A most conscientious, able study.” 


THE TIME MACHINE. 


. By H. G. WELLS. 
In one vol., crown 8vo, cloth 2s. 6d., paper 1s. 6d. 
The Review of Reviews.—*' H. G. Wells has an imagination as gruesome 
as that of Poe. 
The Referee. —‘' A conception more than worthy of Jules Verne.” 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE PIONEER SERIES. 
Cloth, 3s. net ; paper, 2s. I. net. 


THE NEW MOON. 


By C. E. RAIMOND, 
Author of “* George Mandeville’s Husband.” 

The Daily Chronicle.—“ It may be said that there is a dash of satire in 
the portraiture of Millicent Monroe, with her childish, petulant, incon- 
sequent mind, given over to the cult of signs and omens; but the 
character is delicately and sympathetically studied.” 


MILLY’S STORY. 
(THE NEW MOON.) 

While C. E. Raimond looked upon the extraordinary hallucinations of 
the hysterical wife from the scientific but not disinterested standpoint of the 
medical man who was her husband, the events are here described as they 
cqpeaned to Milly, the suftering wife, terrified and affected by those visions 
w seemed to her husband merely childish and ridiculous. 


Lonpon ; WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 BeDrorD W.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN'S NEW BOOKS. 


Messrs. Methuen will publish on June 
ist a New Romance by Mr. Gilbert Parker, 
entitled sit 


When Valmond Came to Pontiac: 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SEVEN POPULAR NOVELS. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
ANTHONY HOPE. 


A MAN OF MARK. By Antnony Hort, 


Author of ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.” 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT. 
W. E. NORRIS. 


THE DESPOTIC LADY. By W. E. Norris. 
JULIAN CORBETT. 


A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. By 


JULIAN CORBETT. 
MARIE CORELLI. 


BARABBAS: a Dream of the World's 


Tragedy. By CoRELLI. [16th Edition. 
GILBERT PARKER. 


THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. By 


GILBERT PARKER, Author of *‘ Pierre and His People.” 
[Third Edition. 
Mrs. PINSENT. 


CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. By Mrs. 


PINSENT, Author of ‘‘ Jenny’s Case.” 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex STREET, W.C. 


| MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE THEORY OF LIGHT. By Tuomas 


Preston, M.A. (Dub.), Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland, 
and Professor of Natural Philosophy, University College, Dublin, 
Second Edition, thoroughly revised. With Illustrations. Svo, 15s. net, 


FINGERPRINT DIRECTORIES. By Francis 
D.C.L, Oxford, and Hon, Sc.D. Cambridge. 


AGRICULTURE, PRACTICAL AND SCIEN- 


TIFIC. By JAMes Murr, M.R.A.C., &c., Professor of Agriculture in 
the Yorkshire College, Leeds. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS. By Sir J. R. 


SEELEY, K.C.M G., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge ; Fellow of Gonville and Caius College ; 
Fellow of the Royal Historical Society, and Hon, Mem, of the 
Historical Society of Massachusetts. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


A TEXT BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. By M. 


Foster, M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology in the 
University of Cambridge, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Part II., comprising Book II. 
The Tissues of Chemical Action with their respective Mechanisms, 
Nutrition. 8vo, ros. 6d. 


LIFE AND LABOUR OF THE PEOPLE IN 
CHARLES BooTH, Vols. V. and VI. 8vo, 


SHEILA’S MYSTERY. By Mrs. Moxzs- 


WORTH. Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 428. JUNE. Price 1s, 
CONTENTS 
x. The Battle of Copenhagen. 
2. On a Devonshire Trout-Stream, 
3. Poetry and Music. 
4. A Garden of Dreams, 
5. The Fifth Picture, 
6. A Forgotten Satire. 
7- The Disappearance of the Smaller Gentry. 
8. Of Cabbages and Kings. 
g. The Herons, (Conclusion.) 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & C0., LTD. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


NEW STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 
DowDeEN, LL.D., D.C.L. Large post 8vo, 12s. 


By Epwarp 


INDULGENCES: Their Origin, Nature, and Development. 
By ALexius M. Lfpicrer, D.D., Priest of the Order of the Friars 
Servants of Mary; Professor of Divinity in the College of Propaganda, 
Rome; Fellow of the Roman Academy of St. Thomas Aquinas, &c. 
Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


FROM MATTER TO MIND. By Marcus R. P. Dorman, 
M.A., M.B, Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SOME VOLUMES OF 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
FORMS OF WATER; in Clouds and Rivers, Ice and 


Glaciers. By J. TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S. With 25 Illustrations. 
Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE SUN. By C. A. Younc, Ph.D., LL.D. Fourth 


Edition, With numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


WEATHER: a Popular Exposition of the Nature of 
Weather Changes from Day to Day. By the Hon. RALPH ABER- 
CROMBY, With 96 Figures. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


MAN AND THE GLACIAL PERIOD. ByG. F. Wricur, 
ate With 111 Illustrations and Maps. Second Edition. Crown 


EARTHQUAKES AND OTHER EARTH MOVEMENTS. 
- = JOHN MILNE, With 38 Figures, Third Edition. Crown 


VOLCANOES: what They are and what They Teach. 
By JOHN W. Jupp, F.R.S, Fourth Edition. With 5 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ELEMENTARY METEOROLOGY. By Roserr H. 
Scott. With 11 Figures and 40 Figures in Text. Sixth Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON 
742 


SMITH, ELDER & C0.'S NEW BOOKS 


THE BIOCRAPHY OF MR. JUSTICE STEPHEN. 


On June rr. With 2 Portraits. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE LIFE OF SIR JAMES 
FITZJAMES STEPHEN, 


BART., K.C.S.1. 
A Judge of the High Court of Justice. 


By his Brother, LESLIE STEPHEN. 


On June 7. Witha Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


OUR SQUARE AND CIRCLE; or, The Annals 


of a Little London House. By “JAck EASEL,” sometime Punch’s 
Roving Correspondent. 


On June 7. With 2 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
OFF THE MILL. By the Right Rev. G, F, 
Browne, D.C.L., Bishop of Stepney. 
Ready this day. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


FIFTY YEARS; or, Dead Leaves and Living 


Seeds. By the Rev. HARRY JONES, Prebendary of St. Paul’s ; Author 
of “ Holiday Papers,” ‘‘ East and West London,” &c. 


Two New One-Volume Novels, 6s. each. 


On June 7. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MARTYRED FOOL. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of “ Rainbow Gold,” ‘‘ Aunt 
Rachel,” “Joseph's Coat," &c. 


Just Published. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A FATAL RESERVATION. 


By R. O. PROWSE, Author of ‘‘ The Poison of Asps,” &c. 
“The story stands much above the common level. . . . It is a good story finely 
told.” —AManchester Guardian, 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO, will be happy to forward a 
copy of their Catalogue post free on application, 


Lonpon : SMITH, ELDER & CO,, 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S,W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Messrs, Archibald Constable & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE ALPS FROM END TO 


END. By Sir WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY. With roo Illustrations 
by A. D, McCormick. Large demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, One Guinea 
net. 
*,* The text of this work is printed on a pure rag paper of extreme 
lightness and durability, and the illustrations on the finest French plate 
paper. Un a few days. 


ICEBOUND oN KOLGUEV. A 


Chapter in the Exploration of Arctic Europe. By AUBYN TREVOR 
BATTYE, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c. With Illustrations by J. T. Nettleship 
and Charles Whymper, and numerous Drawings in the Text by the 
Author and by Edward Thornton, from Sketches and Drawings by 
the Author, Large demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, one Guinea net. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


GUSTAVE FLAUBERT, By JOHN CHARLES TARVER. Demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, 


MEMORIES OF SEVEN CAM- 


PAIGNS. By Surgeon-General JAMES HOWARD THORNTON, C.B., 
&c. With an Introduction by A, Egmont Hake, and numerous 
Illustrations by Edward Thornton and Katherine Margaret Thornton. 
Large demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 17s. 6d. net, 


A COUNTRY MUSE. Second series, 
uniform with the first. By NORMAN GALE, Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt 
top, 5s. 


The Whiteball Shakespeare. 
IN TWELVE VOLUMES, 
Now ready, Volume 1V., containing: 
ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
THE TEMPEST. 
THE WINTER'S TALE. 
In cloth gilt, and in buckram, ss. ; in half parchment, 6s, 


THE ARTIST. 


JUNE NUMBER contains for the. sixteenth year in succession, the 
epitomized opinions of the leading papers on the exhibition at the Roya 
Academy. See also the New Prize Competition, Illustrated, 6d. 


The Waverley Wovels. 


Constable’s Reprint of the Author's Favourite Edition in 48 Vols., with 
all the Original Piates and Vignettes, Feap 8vo, cloth, paper label title 
1s, 6d. net per volume, 

Also cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. net per{volume. And half leather, gilt, 
2s. 6d. net per volume, 


NOW READY, 
WAVERLEY. 


2 vols,, 420 pp. each, 1s. 6d. net, With Engravings afier Sir Edwin 
Landseer, J. Stephanoff, and G. S. Newton, A,R.A. 

*,* This edition is printed on a superbly light, pure rag paper, and 
bound so as to open quite flat. A Novel will be issued complete every 
three weeks, Full particulars are to be found in the prospectus, a copy of 
which may be obtained of any bookseller throughout the kingdom. 


GUY MANNERING. 
2 vols. will be published on June 5. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO, 
34 PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


Longmans & Co.'s List. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
THE TENTH MUSE, 
And other Poems. 
By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.L.E., Author of “The Light of Asia,” &c. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF LORD 
BRASSEY, K.C.B., D.C.L. 
From 1862 to 1894. 
Arranged and Edited by EARDLEY-WILMOT. 


Crown 8vo, ss. 
REASONABLE FAITH AND HOPE: Sermons 


By REGINALD E. MOLYNEUX, M.A., Vicar of Virginia Water, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 


A LENT IN LONDON: 

A Course of Sermons on Social Subjects Organized by the London 
Branch of the Christian Social Union, and Preached ie the Churches 
of St. Edmund, Lombard Street, and St. Mary-le-Strand, 
during Lent, 1895. 

With a Preface by HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, M.A. 

Canon and Precentor of St. Paul's. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FALLACIES OF RACE THEORIES AS 
APPLIED TO NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Essays by WILLIAM DALTON BABINGTON, M.A. 


With 169 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 15s. 


THE TELEPHONE SYSTEMS OF 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


By A. R. BENNETT, 
General Manager and Electrician of the Mutual and New Telephone Companies, 


With 12 Illustrations by Philip Burne-Jones, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE YOUNG PRETENDERS. 
A Story of Child Life. 
By EDITH H. FOWLER. 


NEW SERIAL STORY BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


NOW READY. PRICE SIXPENCE, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE—JUNE. 


OLD MR. TREDGOLD. By Mrs. OttrHant. Chaps. 1-4. 

THE HOME-LIFE OF THE VERNEYS. By Mrs. Anprew LANG, 

THE TENANT OF THE SHAG ROCK. By W.E. Nornis. 

RAMBLES OF PHILORNITHOS. | By Horace G, Hurcuinson. 

THE MARVELLOUS PRAYER OF AUBREY SAUL. By W. J. Lacey. 
ON THE EVOLUTION OF THE GOLF LINKS. By Dr, Epwarp Biaxke. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lance. 


LONDON AND New YorK: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
JUNE. 


MR. BALFOUR’S DIALECTICS. By Hersert Spencer. 

THE NEW PARTY. By Anprew Ret. 

RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. By A. J. Frencu. 

UNIVERSITY DEGREES FOR WOMEN. By an Oxrorp B.A. 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S MUNICIPAL CAREER. By Freperick Dotman. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW IN THE WAR BETWEEN JAPAN AND 
CHINA. By Professor T. E. Hottanp, D.C.L. 

PICTURES OF THE YEAR. By Puittirs. 

ITALIAN DISUNION. By Jos. Crookianps. 

THE DUC DE LAUZUN AND THE PRIVATE COURT OF LOUIS XV. 
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Demy 8vo, with Maps and a Plan, 16s. 
VENICE:' AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF 
THE REPUBLIC. 


By Horatio F. Brown, Author of ‘‘ Life on the Lagoons." 

“Mr. Brown has imprisoned the atmosphere of Venice into his pa; 
has for the most part made her heroes live again, and has amenaaek te lly 
the and pathos of her wonderful career." — Westminster Gazette. 

“Mr. n has brought to his task both knowledge and sympathy, 
and the _— of his labour is that he has produced a book worthy of his 
subject. . . . From first to last the story is one of absorbing interest.” 

Abericen Journal, 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED, 
Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 6s. 


LIFE ON THE LAGOONS. 


By Horatio F. Brown, Author of ‘‘ Venice : an Historical Sketch. ” 
‘*No writer since Mr. Ruskin has so thoroughly entered into the charm 
of Venice as Mr. Horatio Brown, and to this he adds an intimate know- 
ledge of her history. In the new edition of ‘ Life on the Lagoons’ he has 
rewritten the chapter on the structure of the Venetian estuary, and added a 
brief but not insufficient history of the city. In its new and illustrated 
form it will even better than before serve as an excellent guide-hbook to 
those who are happy enough to be in Venice, and a constant recall to those 
who would fain be there again.” —Guardion, 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED, in 2 vols., crown 8vo, 16s. 
With numerous Illustrations. 


OLD TOURAINE: 


the Life and History of the Famous Chateaux of France. 
By THEODORE ANDREA Cook, B.A., sometime Scholar of Wadham 
College, Oxford. 

There are a few copies still left of the large-paper ddition de luxe, 
signed and uumbered, with the illustrations hand-printed upon Japanese 
paper and mounted, price £5 5s. net each. 

“It was a happy — which induced Mr. T. A. Cook to devote a 
monograph to this subject. . . . The conception is at once felicitous and 
novel, no similar work having been produced either in England or in 
France, and the execution is worthy of the conception.’’— 7imes, 


2 vols., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each, sold separately. 


FRANCE OF TO-DAY. 


A Survey, Comparative and Retrospective. 
By M. BeETHAM-Epwarps, Officier de l'Instruction Publique de 
France. Editor of Arthur Young's ‘‘ Travels in France.” 


Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 5s. 


THE DAWN OF ART IN THE ANCIENT 
WORLD. An Archeological Sketch. 
By WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY, sometime Roscoe Professor of Art 
in University College, Liverpool, Victoria University. 


Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 4s. 6d 


THE EVOLUTION OF DECORATIVE ART. 
An Essay upon its Origin and Development as Illustrated by the Art 
of Modern Races of Mankind. 

.By Henry BALFovur, M.A., F.Z.S., Curator of the Ethn ical 
Department (Pitt-Rivers Collection), University Museum, Ox! 


In 2 vols., large post 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 21s. net. 


A PARADISE OF ENGLISH POETRY. 


» Arranged by the Rev. H. C, BEECHING, M.A., Rector of Yattendon, 
Berks. 


“‘ Our abiding feeling is a deep gratitude to Mr. Beeching for a beautiful 
and delightful book.’ a Magazine. 


cap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SONNETS AND “OTHER POEMS. 


By FREDERICK W. RacG, M.A., Vicar of Masworth, formerly of 
rinity College, Cambridge, Author of “ Quorsum.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


QUORSUM? THE CRY OF HUMAN 
SUFFERING : 


a Poem. 
By FREDERICK W. RAGG, M.A., Vicar of Masworth. 
** «Quorsum ?’—whatever its faults—is at least an honest utterance of an 
earnest soul, and immeasurably superior, not only in purpose but in literary 
merit, to the frivolous paganism of many modern rhymesters.”—Sfectator. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A COMPANION TO PLATO’S REPUBLIC. 


For English Readers. Being a Commentary adapted to Davies and 


s Translation. 
By NARD BosANQUET, LL.D., formerly Fellow of University 
College, Oxford. 
‘Mr. Bosanquet deserves the thanks of all English reading students of 
Pilato for having — ss them with a a aid to the study of that 
author's most important work. 


Maps, crown 8vo. 
PERIODS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


— Editor—ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ Church, 


Period I. The Dark Ages, 4.p. 476-918. 
: By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 7s. 6d. 


Period V. The Ascendancy of France, a.p. 1598-1715. 


A O. WAKEMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Tutor 
Keble College, Oxford, 6s. 


Period VI. The Balance of Power, 4.p. 1715-1789. 
By A. HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ Church, —~ 
Period VII. The Revolution and Europe, a.p. 1789- 


1815. 
By H. Morsk& STEPHENS, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, 6s. 


Crown 8vo. With Coloured Maps. 6s. 


OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY. 


By H. F, PELHAM, M.A., F.S.A., Camden Professor of Ancient His- 
tory in the University of Oxford. 


“ We know nothing in any language which can match his sketch for its 
ability, lucidity, and terseness."—Guardian, 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE MAKING OF THE ENGLAND OF 
ELIZABETH. 
By ALLEN B. Hinps, B.A., Scholar of Christ Church, Oxford. 


‘* Mr. Hinds presents us with a very interesting historiette of a fascinatin 
period of E nglish —. when the life of the nation entered on a new — 
splendid phase.”—Aderdeen Journal. 


Demy 8vo, 16s. . 


A HISTORY OF THE THEORIES OF PRO- 


DUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION IN ENGLISH POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, FROM 1776 TO 1848. 


By Epwin CANNAN, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 


With Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH. 


A Sketch of the Origin and Development of the English Language, 
with Examples, down to the Present Day. a 


By A. C. CHAmpNeys, M.A., Assistant Master at Marlborough 
College. 


‘‘A scholarly and well- written introduction to the study of English 


philology.” — 7émes. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


THE GIFT OF THE KEYS, 


And Other Essays on Confirmation, Baptism, Ritualism. 


By the Rev. WiLLIAM FREDERICK EVEREST, B.A., Hon. Canon of 
S. Adwenna in Truro Cathedral. 


Small feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


DAILY FOOTSTEPS IN THE CHURCH’S 


PATH. Being Daily Readings in Prose and Verse arranged in the 
Order of the Church's Year from Advent to All Saints’ Day. 


—_ a Preface by the Rev. T. B. Dover, M.A., Vicar of Old Malden, 
rrey. 


‘An attractive manual of devotional reading, which will be all the more 
welcome to many because it is introduced by a preface from the pen of the 
Rev. Thomas B. Dover.""— Scotsman. 


Crown 8vo, 1s. net. 


THE PRAYER-BOOK. 


Notes and Questions to Help ery its Teaching in Middle 
Forms of Public Schoo’ 


By E. C. WICKHAM, a D., Dean of Lincoln. 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, ts. net. 


THE CHURCH CATECHISM. 


Notes and Questions intended to help towards its Teaching in Middle 
Forms of Public Schools. 


By E. C. WickHAM, D.D., Dean of Lincoln. 
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